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ORIGINAL 


EVERY LETTER DEPRESSES 


°»As supplied to | 
County Council Schools, Messrs. Pitman, Remington Co., 
and Students throughout the world. 


Oo 
inland Gd. 
Tf J POSTAGE on én ot) EXTRA 
Reduced Terms to Teachers and Trade 
OO) 


‘THE SOLICITORS’ 
LAW STATIONERY SOCIETY. Lid. 


22 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


29 Walbrook, E.C. 49 Bedford Row, W.C. 
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ALL BRITISH TYPISTS 
ARE INTERESTED IN | 


perfect typing at high speed, combined with light resilient key touch, 
and they will desire full information regarding | 


THE WONDERFUL NEW MODEL 


BRITISH BARLOCK 


This typewriter, now being manufactured by us at 
Nottingham, will be ready for sale January Ist, 1920. 


IT MARKS A NEW ERA 
in typewriter construction, and will place _ 


BRITISH DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 


in the first place for Superlative Excellence 


Every British Typist send a postcard to-day for par- 
ticulars of the wonderful new Barlock. Please state 
which keyboard preferred, “ Single”’ or ‘ Duplicate ”’ 





HIS MAJESTY'S 


bare THE BARLOCK 
TYPEWRITER MAKERS J ya 


TYPEWRITER Ce LP 





Do not buy any Typewriter 





until you have examined 
the machine made in 
Canada, which combines 
greatest efficiency with 
economical upkeep, dupra- 
bility with quietness 
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No. 1 Movpet, 


STRONG— PORTABLE 
KEEPS IN ORDER 


WRITING IN SIGHT 
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Price £20 — 
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No. 2 MopEL 





90 CHARACTERS 


LIGHT RUNNING 


VERY QUIET ~ 
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Price 25 guineas | 





Over 9,000 Empires have been supplied 
——to His Majes'y’s Government —— 


FO SEE: 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 


77 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £.C.4 


PEERLESS — 
CARBONS 


ONS” 


IRREPROACH ABLE 


AND 


UN APPROACH ABLE 






The Peerless Caren and 
. Ribbon Company Ltd. . 
39/40 Shoe Lane, E.G. 


"Phone: Holborn 2533 
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ALL MAKES OF 


WRITERS 


BOUGHT, SOLD 
HIRED, OR 
REPAIRED 










THE | 


— AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS 


LTD 
9 NEWGATE STREET & 
1 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


"PHONE: CITY 4443 
And at 
18 LiveErrooLt STREET ARCADE, E.C. 
82 Kincsway, W.C. 
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The Machine that meets all expectations, 
impressions, and is altogether desirable : 
The Machine without limitation or drawback: 
So simple it needs no explanation: 
So perfect as to call for no apology: - 
Built Right from the first ; a success Righ 
serve you Right to the end: 
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The WOODSTO 
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The Machine most sought after, alike by Principal and Typist: The 
The Machine so much in demand that the Output is far Outstripped : The 
surpasses one’s firs 
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- The WOODSTOCK 
- The WOODSTOCK 
- The WOODSTOCK 
- The WOODSTOCK 


| | 
WOODSTOCK 


9 NEWGATE ST. LON 
Co., Ltd. ‘PHONE: CITY 44 
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You are Interested in 
Typewriting Machines ! 


THEN 


RELIANCE COMPANY’S 
TYPEWRITER CATALOGUE 


WILL INTEREST YOU 


It is more than a mere Price List, it gives invaluable information 
appreciated alike by the beginner and the Advanced Typewriter user 


TYPEWRITERS OF QUALITY 


by all makers of repute. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


in Stock for every make of Typewriter. 


TYPEWRITER CARBONS 


Special line at 4/6 per box, 100 sheets 


TYPING PAPER 


Good Stout Typing Paper, 10 x 8, 2/6 ream 480 sheets 
Postage 6d. 5 Reams Carriage Paid. 


EVERYTHING for the TYPEWRITER 


RELIANCE COMPANY 


RELIANCE HOUSE, 2 Gray’s Inn Road, HOLBORN 


RELIANCE ComMPpaANY also hold an immense Stock of Genuine Secondhand 
Office Furniture. Typist TABLES, 50s. each. 
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BRITISH MADE 


-IMPERI AL TYPEWRITER 


4% 





Established at Leicester in 1908, the 
IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER 


has gained world-wide popularity because of its 
adaptability. Its changeable type and keyboard 
feature gives this machine a wider sphere of use- 
fulness than can be covered by other typewriters. 


One Machine will write all Languages. 
The Type and Keyboard can be changed 


from one to another instantly. 


It will write on all kinds of Paper, Tags, 
and Envelopes. 


It is Fast, Powerful, and Durable. 


THE IMPERIAL IS UNIQUE: NOTHING LIKE IT HAS HITHERTO BEEN 
PRODUCED 


Send for Catalogue and Price List 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. 
LEICESTER - - ENGLAND 


LONDON SHOWROOM—260 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1_ 
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UNDERWOOD. 


An operator can accomplish more work with less exertion on the ‘“ Underwood,”’ 
| owing to its unrivalled SPEED. 











The World’s international Championship has been won on ‘‘ Underwood” machines 
every year since this machine was first used in the competition. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 


120 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








A NEW COURSE IN 


TYPEWRITIN 


BY 


MRS. SMITH CLOUGH, Fincs.t. (Hons, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TYPEWRITING CATECHISM,’’ ETC. 


FIRST PLACE IN THREE NATIONAL TYPEWRITING CONTESTS, VIZ. 


(a) Olympia Business Exhibition Shorthand-Typewriting Contest, 1907 
(b) Society of Arts, 1904. (c) National Union of Teachers, 1904 
Winner of Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Silver Cup for Typewriting 


LONDON 
Sir Isaac PITMAN & Sons, LTp., 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C.4 
BATH, MELBOURNE AND NEW YORK 


tne 
MACHINE TRADING Co. 
44 | "PHONE: 


"PHONE: 
a 


CITY | guren vicrorta st. | CLEY 
1459 









LONDON, E.G.4 H.C.4 1459 


TYPEWRITERS 


EVERY MAKE | 
SOLD, BOUGHT & EXCHANGED | 








Good Rebuilt, Secondhand and 
New Machines. Twelve Months’ 


. Guarantee... 


Ribbons,’ Carbons, Pads, Brushes, 
Erasers, Oil, Oilers, Silencers, 


. Felt Mats, etc., Repairs . . 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


44 QUEEN VICTORIA STI., ECA 


NEAR BANK AND MANSION HOUSE 


PREFACE 


THis beok is intended fer the use of students preparing for Typewriting Examina- 
itions, and also for those who are taking up the practical work of Typewriting. 
Touch Typewriting is taught from the commencement, and the important matters 
‘of the composition and setting out of business letters, spelling, punctuation, etc., 
are fully dealt with, in addition to fhe usual features—mechanism of typewriter, 
carbon work, tabular work, duplicating, etc. 

Numerous exercises are given, many of them in typewriter type, so that the 
student can see exactly how the work should look if it is to be considered 


properly done. 
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A New Course in Typewriting 





CHAPTER I 


POSITION AT MACHINE ; 


INTRODUCTION 


In beginning to learn typewriting, remember that 
- it is more of a mental than a mechanical process. 
Therefore, throw yourself into the study with all 
your strength and earnestness. Resolve at the 
outset that you will not be beaten by a cubic 
foot of mechanism, and that you will not join the 
great army of third-rate operators. Determine 
that you will positively succeed in the business 
-you are taking up; that you will know the joy 
of real mastery ; that you will earn a good salary, 
and give good work for it ; that you will command 
your own self-respect and the respect of others ; 
that you will do a man’s or woman’s work in the 
world—in short, that you will become a super 
shorthand-typist. Be sure you get the real 
dynamic impetus at the start. Cultivate the “ do- 
or-die”’ spirit. Swing the whole force of your 
being into your work, and switch off other distrac- 
tions. Then you will sweep everything before 
you. ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” 


SITTING POSITION 


Let us suppose you are seated in front of a 
typewriter. First of all, see that you are sitting 
quite erect. The best chair to use is one with a 


spring back and adjustable seat, but whether — 


you have this chair or not, see that you sit high 
enough to allow your fore-arms to be on a level 
with the front row of keys, and that the light is 
behind you, or to one side. Let your typewriter 
also protrude from the table about an inch. 


- INSERTION OF PAPER 


Typewriting looks best if it is done on the right 
side of the paper. To find which is the right 
side, do one of three things, viz.: (1) Look at the 
watermark (the right side is that on which this 
mark can the better be read when held to the light) ; 
(2) examine the grain of the paper (the wrong side 
is usually mottled in appearance, while the right 
side is smoother to the touch); (3) feel the edges 
(the edges on the wrong side are usually sharper 
than those on the right side). | | 

Let the wrong side face you as you insert the 
paper into the machine, between the rubber roller, 
called the platen, and the paper table. 
paper is not straight, adjust it by depressing the 


If the 


INSERTION OF PAPER; THE KEYBOARD 


paper release. The carriage is the whole of the 
mechanism that moves along the top of the 
machine and carries the paper. Hold the paper 
in position with one hand and twirl one of the 


thumb wheels (the black knobs at each end of the 


platen) with the other. Feed the paper into the 
machine until two inches appear in view. Before 
commencing to type, adjust the left margin by 
means of the marginal stop. Slide it into the 
fifth notch, and you will have a five margin. 
Then push the carriage along to the extreme 
right and you are ready to type. If you do not 
get a perfectly regular margin, it is because you 
do not draw the carriage back to its fullest extent 
after each line. 


THE KEYBOARD 


There are two ways of operating the keyboard, 
viz., by the “sight” and “touch” systems. 
The “touch” system is the only one worth 
considering. It means the operation of typing 
without looking at the keys. It is more scientific, © 
and ensures greater speed and accuracy in the 
long run. The enormous saving of time and 
eye-strain makes it worth the extra trouble taken 
in acquiring the habit at the beginning. Learn 
the keyboard by heart, from right to left and top 
to bottom. Use some absurd mnemonic like the 
following to help you to remember the order of 
the keys— = ! 

Quietly We Enter Royal Theatre. . 

Yes, Uncle, I Ordered Paper, © 
A Spotted Dog Followed Grace, 


He Just Kicked Leslie, | 
Zachariah’s Xmas Caused Very Bad Night Mare. 


Each finger must always take a certain key and 
no others. See illustrations on pp. 6 and 7. 


The guide keys are the keys used by the little_ 
fingers. Master these first. It will enable you to 
learn the others better. 3 

The touch must be light and elastic, but suff- 
ciently strong to leave clear and uniform impres- 
sions. A heavy touch wastes energy and ribbons, 
while too light a touch leaves faint impressions. 
The musical term ‘ staccato’’ conveys the best 
idea of what is required, Curve the fingers so 
that the last joint strikes the keys perpendicularly. 


TYPEWRITING 
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BARLOCK KEYBOARD 


Showing the Divisi 


on for the Hands and Fingers 





OLIVER KEYBOARD 


Showing the Divisi 


on for the Hands and Fingers 


RIGHT HAND. 
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REMINGTON KEYBOARD 


Showing the Division for the Hands and Fingers. 


RIGHT HAND 





VISIBLE YOST KEYBOARD 


Showing the Division for the Hands and Fingers. 


8 | TYPEWRITING 


Keep the nails well pared so that the cushions at 
the finger-tips may deal the blows. When the 
fingers are not in use, let them hover over the keys 
ready for action. The space-bar (a black bar in 
front of the keyboard) is used for making spaces 


space lever. The two actions of moving up the 
paper and pushing along the carriage for a new 
line, should be done quickly and with the same 
motion of one hand. Learn to bring the hand 
back quickly to the keyboard. The line-spacing 





POSITION OF OPERATOR MANIPULATING YOST TYPEWRITER 
NotE.—The eyes of the typist are focused on the notes, and the 4th fingers are resting on the Guide Keys. 


between words. If you finish typing a word with 
the right hand, strike the space-bar with the left 
thumb, or vice versd. This means that all the 
fingers and both thumbs should always be used. 
Never let the fingers touch the space-bar. To 
move up the paper for a fresh line, use the line- 


mechanism can be set for single, double, or treble- 
spacing. Double is best for ordinary work. 
Irregular line spacing is the result of not pushing 
the line-space lever to its fullest extent. 

Firmly resist the temptation to look at the 
keys. If you fail, cover up some of the keys with 


MECHANISM OF TYPEWRITER 


little pieces of stamp edging or celluloid key-caps, 
gradually obscuring the whole as the portions are 
mastered. When you begin to type words, go 
very slowly.. Let the impressions be regular and 
even. At first, it is a good plan to count while 
typing words. For example, in typing a line of 
the word “the,” count J, 2, 3, space, 1, 2, 3, 
space, and so on. The complex keys, such as w 
and m, the fractions and the capitals, require the 
most force. Punctuation marks should be struck 
very lightly. When you stab them through the 
paper you are typing very badly. A backing 
sheet behind the paper will prevent damage to 
the platen until you have corrected this “ banging ”’ 
tendency. Raise your hands as little as possible 
from the keyboard. To keep them steady, place 
pennies on them now and then. 

Be very careful to form right habits from the 
start. Remember that first impressions are the 
most lasting, and that it is as easy to learn the 
right way as the wrong one. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Learn the keyboard by heart, one row at a time, 


and drill the fingers by running over each row successively 
and correctly from left to right. Each hand must be 
kept strictly in its own half of the keyboard, and each 
finger allotted to its proper key. 

(2) Reverse the process, and type from right to left. 

(3) Type one line of each of the following words— 


Worps on Top Row oF LETTERS 


Worps oN Top Row oF LETTERS—(contd.) 


pot rue poor quiet 
tp put root quite 
top rut rite quire 
yet roy tire query 

| pew try poet tower 
pet WIy pity power 
wit you tyre writer 
rip yew ewer equity 
wet writ were retire 
tie quit wert retort 
pie quip ripe report 
toe twit wire proper 
roe tory peer require 
woe tore pert tuition 
too wire equip property 

WoRDS ON MIDoSLE Kow 

as gad jag sash 
ah hag half fall 
ha fag lass hall 
ass gag alas gall 
all dad slag shall 
has lad flag glass 
had all glad flash 
hag lag gash flask 
sad gas lash salad 
fad aha | hash 


WoORDS ON THE WHOLE OF THE KEYBOARD 


base hard next told 
beck hint nigh vary 
cage jamb post - vest 
core join punt wash 
deck kept queen wick 
dish knob rack xebec 
fear lack ring year 
foot limp sift yield 
gain mire some Zero 
gold much time zinc 


(4) Go through the alphabet from A-to Z until it can 


be typed accurately without looking at the keys. 


CHAPTER II 
MECHANISM OF TYPEWRITER 


we TOW were queer 
to rot wore piety 
it toy rote putty 
up rip rope wrote 
pit rye pore write 
MECHANISM 


You touch a key and the machine prints a letter 
on the paper. How? Many parts work together 
even in such a simple operation. Let us trace 
them. Under the key is the key lever, connected 
by a link to the type-bar, at the end of which the 
type is fixed. Each type comes to the same place, 
called the printing point. The line of type is 
called the printing line, and the regular arrange- 
ment of the letters in a straight line is referred to 
as the alignment. As each key is struck, the 
carriage also moves. This is effected by means of 
a notched rack, or wheel, and two little clutches 
called letter-sbace dogs. The mainspring, or ten- 
sion spring, pulls the carriage to the left, but it 
cannot run down quickly because of the action 


of the dogs, which only allow it to move one notch 
at a time. When, however, the carriage release 
key or lever is depressed, this action is prevented, 
and you will feel the carriage moving down to the 
left very quickly. Each notch on the rack or 
wheel is one-tenth of an inch wide, and represents 
one space or letter. The letters m and m have to 
occupy the same space as 7 or /, and this is one 
respect in which typewriting differs from printing. 


If you want to measure something, and you have 


no ruler near, use a line of typewriting, or the 
typewriter scale. Ten letters or spaces measure 
one inch. | 

The paper is pressed against the platen under- 


neath by little rubber rollers called feed rolls, and _ 


kept in position by the front paper guides. The 
spacing mechanism is regulated by means of a 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER, No. 10 
(FRONT VIEW) 


13811 Back Spacer Key. 13830 Shift Key. 17520 Shift Lock. 26930 Line Gauge. 
27180 Two-colour Dial.. 27670 Cranks. 27960 Two-colour Indicator. 27721 Ribbon Carrier. 
28051, 28052 Release Levers. 28352 Carriage Scale. 31611 Cylinder. 31671, 31681 Thumb 
Wheels. 31720 Paper Shelf. 33520 Feed Roll Release Lever Lock. 33740 Feed Roll Release 
Key. 33891, 33901 Paper Fingers. 33921 Paper Side Guide. 34000 Line Space Lever. 
35531 Space Gauge. 36310, 36320 Final Stop Release Levers. 37540 Marginal Release. 


37612 Right Marginal Stop. 37622 Left Marginal Stop. 37652, 37662 Marginal Stops. 
' 37691 Pointer. 53520 Column Selector Keys. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER, No. 10 


(Back VIEW) 


18001 Main Spring Wheel. 19500 Flexible Metal Strap. 20071 Tension Ratchet 
20083 Tension Pawl. 20410 Tension Ratchet Grip. 20512 Letter Spacing Rack. 
25580 Carriage Governor. 25660 Shaft. 25661 Carriage Governor Lever. 27540 Ribbon © 
Spool. 27670 Cranks. 28051 Release Lever. 34000 Line Space. 37691 Pointer. 
51520 Star Wheel. 51652 Reversible Rack. 53655 Tabulator Stops. 


12 TYPEWRITING | 


notched wheel at one end of the platen. The 
distance between each notch generally measures 
one-sixth of an inch, so that six lines of type- 
writing measure one inch. A little clutch, or 
pawl, checks the motion of the wheel and so 
makes single, double, or treble spacing between 
the lines. | 


As the carriage nears the end of the line, the 
bell gives warning. About six more letters can 


be typed after the bell rings. 
The interliner or variable spacer varies the spaces 


between lines, and enables you to type on ruled 


paper, or to raise or lower the letters at will. 
On most machines the interliner enables every 
part of the surface of the platen to be used, thus 
preventing it from wearing in grooves. The back 
spacer brings the carriage back one space and is 
useful in making corrections. 


How THE TYPE 1s INKED 


In most machines the type is inked through a 
#ibbon, but in one or two machines the inking is 
done with a fad. In ribbon machines, the 
impression is produced when the machine is in 
action ; while in pad machines the type is inked 
when out of action and resting on the pad: The 
ordinary width for ribbons on visible machines is 
4 in., and on non-visible machines 12 in. In both 
cases the ribbon works on two spools, automatically 
winding and unwinding from one spool to another. 
Some machines, however (usually the older 
models), require the ribbon reverse handle to be 
pushed in or pulled out to make the ribbon reverse 
when one spool is full. Wide ribbons work from 
side to side as well as from end to end. Narrow 
ribbons have only the end-to-end movement, but 
on some machines, such as the Monarch, the 
ribbon can be made to move from side to side 
with an oscillating motion, thus using the ribbon 
from edge to edge. All modern machines are 
provided with a colour-key switch, by means of 
which ribbons of two colours, called b1-chrome 
ribbons, can be used. If a ribbon of one colour is 
fixed on such a machine, this switch enables the 
operator to use the ribbon first in the top half, 
and afterwards in the bottom half. 


KINDS OF TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters differ very much in general con- 
struction. Broadly speaking, there are three 
classes of machines, viz., double keyboard, single- 
shift, and double-shift machines. Double key- 
board machines have a key for each character 
(including both capital and small letters), and 
seven rows of keys. In single-shift machines, 
capital letters are produced by depressing one of 
the two shift keys provided, one on the right, and 
one on the left of the keyboard. This enables a 
letter to be struck with the opposite hand to the 
one which depresses the shift-key. It also gives a 





BICHROME RIBBON FOR VISIBLE REMINGTONS, 
SHOWING RIBBON ON SPOOL READY FOR FIXING 
ON RIBBON SPOOL SHAFT 


PAD-CASE, WITH 
PART OF PAD OUT. 





PAD FOR NON-VISIBLE YOSTS 


keyboard of medium compactness, viz., four rows 
of keys. Double-shift machines, such as the 
Oliver and Empire, have two shift keys (both on 
the left!), one controlling the capital letters, and 
the other the figures. This gives the most compact 
keyboard, viz., three rows of keys, and more 
characters. The shift keys should always be 
depressed with the little fingers. 


CLEANING THE MACHINE 


The health of a typewriter can only be main- 
tained if the machine is kept scrupulously clean. 
Dusting takes but a few minutes every morning, 
Use a long-handled brush for the inside parts but 
be careful not to use it roughly. To clean the 
type, use a type-brush, which resembles a tooth- © 
brush. Brush towards and away from you, not 
from side to side. Polish the plated parts with 
a wash-leather or soft cloth when they lose their 
brightness. Once a week give your machine a 
more thorough dusting, and oil only those parts 
where heavy friction takes place. Oil very 
sparingly, as too much oil is worse than none at 
all. A drop at a time, on the end of a knitting- 
needle, screw-driver, or camel’s hair brush, is 
sufficient. If you must squirt it from the can, 
Wipe it nearly all away immediately. With these 


? The latest models of the Oliver have the shift keys duplicated on the right hand side of the keyboard. 
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little attentions, and by covering your machine 
when not in use, it should keep in good condition 
for years, apart from trifling adjustments, which 
you should learn to make yourself. When your 
work is finished, leave the carriage in the middle 
of the machine ; never at the extreme right or left. 
Do not injure the rubber feet by dragging the 
typewriter along the desk. Let the machine stand 
on a felt or carpet mat, to reduce the noise when 
typing. A typewriter can easily be damaged by 
forcing any part that refuses to work. Use it 
gently, and if it goes wrong and you cannot repair 
it with the help of the explanatory booklet issued 
with the machine, call in a mechanic and watch 
him put it right. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Type the following words until you can do them 
correctly and without hesitation. Keep the eyes off the 
keys all the time. 


seaweed continuous 
cipher azalea 
economise equinox 
salutation paralyse 

hyphen acknowledgment 
pharynx excavate 
harmonise psychology 
parallel paraphernalia 
waltz 


encumbrance 


moropolise accommodate 
zephyr miscellaneous 
quixotic synonymous — 


(2)—-(a) Type one line each of the days of the week. 
(6) Type one line each of the months of the year. 
(c) Type the following names six times each— 

Oxford Street 7 Holborn Viaduct 

The Strand Kensington Gardens 

Northumberland Avenue Hyde Park Corner 

Mornington Crescent Marble Arch 

Edgware Road Waterloo Place 

Piccadilly Circus Birdcage Walk 

Ludgate Hill Victoria Embankment 


(3) Type the following sentences until they can be 
typed accurately and quickly— 

It is the duty of every man to do a good turn and if 
he can | e will do so. | 

Write it on your Leart that every day is the very 
best day of the year. | 

It is the duty of the man to halt and make the sign 
when bid to do so. | 


(4) Little finger practicc— 

(a) Type a line of each of the following words : 
pass, soap, quash, zany, Aesop, pasha, equip. 
(b) Type the following sentences several times each: 

We saw a sad red-faced savage as we were at a 
cafe at 52 State Street. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper-corns 

I never saw a Saw saw as this saw saws. 

The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty 
pleasing pricket. 

War harms all ranks all arts all crafts appal 

At Mars harsh blast arch rampart altar fall. 


CHAPTER III 
TYPEWRITER ACCESSORIES. 


Goop typewriting is not dependent on a perfect 
machine alone, but also upon other accessories. 
We will deal with the most important. 


CHAIR AND TABLE 
The most suitable chair for the typist has an 
adjustable back rest and revolving seat. A foot- 
stool made of a sloping piece of wood, covered 





with a thick mat or carpet, also conduces to the 
typist’s comfort, particularly in cold weather. 


The ideal table is a drop cabinet, into which the 
machine can be lowered when not in use. The 
proper height for a typewriter table is about 
26 in. from the floor. In any case, the desk or 
table should have handy drawers for stationery. 


‘PAPER 3 


The quality of the paper can be tested by using 
a typewriter eraser on it. If no marks remain, 
and the light does not show through it, the paper 
is good. Typewriting paper should be neither too 
highly glazed, nor too dull and hard. The nature 
of the business, and the kind of work, will deter- 
mine which paper to use, but it is advisable to 


have a variety of at least three qualities, thick for 


single copy work, medium for work requiring two 
or three copies, and thin for larger numbers of 


copies. The chief sizes of typewriting papers are 

as follows— . (about) 
Note (or octavo) . : oS Se Oe a 
Quarto . ’ < . 8§ in. x-10$ in. 
Foolscap : ~ 8 4nex°19 “in. 
Draft : : :, 104 in. x 16 in. 
Brief. : ‘ : 243 an. « 16 in, 
Demy double draft. 


Sheets of paper are usually sold by the pound or 
ream. There are 24 sheets in a quire, and 20 
quires in a ream. 
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RIBBONS 


After working a while you will notice that the 
type impressions become fainter and fainter. 
This is because the ribbon is wearing out. Before 
putting on a new ribbon, see that you have used 
the whole surface of the old one. To lengthen 
the life of the ribbon, place a thick piece of paper, 
called a ‘‘ backing-sheet,’’ behind the paper on 
which you are typing. This will enable you to 
obtain stronger impressions, especially where thin 
paper is used. Another way is to turn the ribbon 
round and use the opposite side. The ribbon will 
also last longer if the tension of the machine is 
adjusted to the touch of the operator. Use a 


one-colour rather than a two-colour ribbon, where’ 


the two colours would not have almost equal 
wear, otherwise it is more expensive. Keep all 
new ribbons in air-tight material, such as tinfoil, 
and in a tin box. Do not keep a large stock, but 
get them in small quantities as you want them. 

A copying ribbon is necessary if the letters are 
to be press-copied. Record ribbons are best for 
ordinary work, as they produce cleaner impressions 
~ and do not clog the type. Never type envelopes 
with a copying ribbon, for if they are delivered on 
a wet day, the addresses will be smeared and, 
perhaps, unreadable. To ascertain whether a 
ribbon is copying or record, wet your finger and 
rub it lightly over the typescript. If it has been 
typed with a copying ribbon, it will smudge. 
Other varieties of ribbons are hektograph, used 
for the duplicating process called hektographing ; 
and lithograph, used for work to be lithographed. 
The most popular ribbon colours are black and 
purple, and of these purple has the longer life. 
The work from black ribbons usually gives a 
dirty grey appearance as they wear out, and is 
consequently not so pleasing to the eye. In legal 

work, black ribbons are almost invariably used. 
The colour of the ribbon should be in harmony 
with the letter heading. Black record and indelible 
ribbons give the most durable impressions. Red 
and green are the most fugitive colours. If you 
have to type in two colours, and have no provision 
for a bi-chrome ribbon on your machine, you can 
pin or sew together two pieces of coloured ribbon, 
and, as the different colours are required, turn the 
ribbon reverse handle. 
is to hold a piece of carbon of the required colour 
between the platen and the paper. This, of 
course, is impracticable where the quantity of 
work is great. A ribbon can be tested before 
using in different ways, viz.— 

(1) Scrape a little of the surface with a knife. 
If much ink comes off, the ribbon will quickly 
fill the type and is, therefore, of inferior quality. 


Another and better way 


(2) Stretch it across the printing point, and 
hold it there whilst the keys are struck many times 
on the same spot. The longer the ribbon holds 
out under this treatment, the better is its quality. 
The best ribbons will bear 150 blows on the same 
spot before a hole appears. This can be done 
more effectively by means of a special testing 
machine, which subjects the ribbon to repeated © 
blows from the typewriter type. 

(3) The best way is to keep a record of the 
length of the ribbon’s life and note the quality of 
the work it produces. Try many varieties, and 
when you find a high-class brand, stick to it. 

The process of changing a ribbon differs on 
every typewriter, but the principle is the same. 
Empty one spool, and note carefully how it is 
threaded; then wind on the new ribbon by 
means of the ribbon handle. The spool on which 
the ribbon is supplied can either be laid over 
some part of the typewriter or a pen or pencil 
whilst unwinding. When the new ribbon is 
almost wound on one spool, fix it on to the other 
spool in the same manner as the one taken off, 
and thread it across the printing point. A pair 
of old gloves is useful for this process. 


EXERCISE 


Type the following alphabetic sentences several times 
each without looking at the keyboard. Do this until they 
can be done without error. 


In consequence of his love of luxury the wealthy 
jeweller did not join in the craze to climb the high 
mountain peaks. 

Dexterity in the vocation of typewriting may be 
acquired by judicious work and zealous effort. 

Quiet zeal and pluck justly won many a stubborn 
vexing fight. 

Old and quaint maxims filled the pages of that very 
curious book on which with quiet joy he gazed for 
hours together. 

Just one hour of steady, exact work is of greater 
value than a dozen hours of spasmodic bustling. 

We bought six puzzles five quires of very good white 
paper and some jet black ink. 

We dislike to exchange job lots of sizes varying from 
a quarter upwards. © 

He drew by request five dozen bags exactly like 
sample sent. 

The black jury fixed up the question of prizes with 
the Government. 

His joy was turned to grief by a, queer complexioned 
crazy khedive. 

Equip yourself with a sharp axe but give my adze 
back to the major. 

Half a dozen pails of liquor mixed just before your 
wagon backs up. 

Quo Vadis, by Sienkiewi icz, is a jewel and a very good 
example of Polish art. 

The quality of the material used in the bulky steel 
girders was zealously examined by the just but very 
careful inspectors. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SIGNS FOR PUNCTUATION ; SPACING, ETC. 


GIvEN a typewriter, operator, and paper, the 
problem is, how to produce high-class typewriting. 
First, make up your mind not to produce anything 
less than your best. This may be very poor at 
first, but if you always work to the highest stand- 
ard that you know and are always on the look out 
for a higher, you will never really do bad work. 

The best typist is the one who types with the 
greatest accuracy at the highest speed. Accuracy 
and speed—these two; but the greater of these 
is accuracy. Type slowly and carefully at first 
and attend to every stroke. Haste results in 
slipshod work. 

Keep your eyes off the keys from the start. 
They may rest on the printing point if you are 
working on a visible machine, but, later on, they 
should be glued to the copy only. Strive to 
develop the sense of touch to the finest degree. 
Close your eyes, or, if necessary, blindfold yourself 
with a handkerchief, and persist in this practice 
until you quite overcome the key-glancing ten- 
dency. The fact that blind typists become efficient 
operators demonstrates the possibility of type- 
writing entirely by touch. Pay attention to the 
quality of your touch. Let it be firm and light. 
Look at the back of your paper, and if you find 
that the punctuation marks have come through, 
you are striking the keys too heavily. 

For the figure one use small 1, not capital I, and 
for the cipher use capital O, never small o. To 
master the figures by touch, type the figure 
exercise at the end of this Chapter several times. 
Beginners often misuse the ampersand (“ &”’), 
thinking it saves time to use the abbreviation 
instead of the full word. Its only uses, however, 
are in the names of firms, such as “ Messrs. Rees 
& Rye, Ltd.,” between street numbers, as “ 30, 
31 i ae Guildhall Street,” and sometimes for 
ELC. ee, 

The “chilling sign, “ /,’’ should not be employed 
in typing dates. Use it only for shillings, as 5/-, 
for the word ‘‘to”’ in numbers, as 365/450, and 
for separating the numerator from the denominator 
in fractions, as 5/6ths. 

The underscore will usually be found on the same 
key as the figure 6. To underline a word, put back 
the carriage to the beginning of the word, depress 
the shift key and strike the underscore as many 
times as there are letters to underline. By 
turning the ribbon handle while typing, a jagged 
line will often be prevented. Do not use the 
hyphen where a continuous line is required, nor 
for lines above and below totals in tabular columns, 
The underscore is always better for such work, 


and if the line does not come just where you want 
it, use the interliner. 

It may happen that you will sometimes require 
a sign which is not on your typewriter. What is 
to be done? Make a combination sign by striking 
two or more characters successively whilst holding 
down the space-bar. For instance, the exclama- 
tion mark, if not on the keyboard, can be made 
by using the apostrophe and full stop together. 
Others can be made as follows— 


Cent . ¢, c and / struck over each other. 

Dollar . $,S and / struck over each other. 

Division mark . +, colon and dash. 

Equation . . =, one hyphen slightly raised over 
another. 

Cedilla ¢, small c and comma lowered by 
means of the interliner. 

Section . §, one capital S partly over the other 

Degree °, raised small o. 

Asterisk . * the hy Poet over the small x. 


To make diphthongs, as in ‘‘ Cesar,’’ move the 
paper along half a space after typing Ca; then 
complete the word. Move the paper back when 
you reach the end of the line or sentence. 

MARGINS 

As soon as you begin to type sentences and 

connected matter, you will find it difficult to 


keep the right-hand margin absolutely straight, 


as in printing. It can be done by leaving extra 
spaces before the last word or two, but this is 
impracticable and wastes time. It is enough to 
secure an approximately even right margin, and 
this can be done by taking the top line as a stand- 
ard, and keeping the others as nearly as possible 
the same length. The words should be correctly 
divided at line-ends. It is best to do this in 
syllables, and as syllables usually begin with 
consonants, the part of the word carried over to 
the next line should, as a rule, have a consonant 
for its first letter. Each division should consist 
of more than two letters. Roots of words and 
Saxon words, such as “ whether” and “ either,” 
also words of one syllable or their plurals, should 
not be split. Suffixes like -ing and -ed may be 
carried to the next line although beginning with 
a vowel. 

Never divide sets of figures, such as “ £10 2s. 6d.,”’ 
or ‘10 yds. 2 ft. 3 in.,”’ neither let Mr., Mrs., 
Miss, Messrs.,”’ etc., nor the pronoun “I”’ fall at 
the end of a line. The initials of a name can be 
separated from the name itself, as “ T. B.” 
line and “‘ Macaulay ”’ on the other, but it would 
be incorrect to place “ T.”’,on one line and “ B. 
Macaulay ” on the other. On most typewriters 
it is possible to get in one or two extra letters at 
the end of a line by depressing the margin release. 


on one — 
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SPACING 


At the end of a sentence, type a full stop, or 
period, and space twice after it. Space only 
once after the other punctuation signs. When a 
new subject, or a fresh aspect of the same subject, 
is begun, start a new paragraph by indenting the 
first line five spaces. This can be done by striking 
the space-bar five times from the margin, or 
better still, by using the tabular key if the machine 
is equipped with one. Place a stop in the tenth 
notch of the tabular rack at the back of the 
machine, if a five margin is used, and then all you 
have to do for a new paragraph is to touch the 
tabular key, and the carriage will bound to the 
right place. 

Be careful to get the correct margins all round 
your paper. At the top, leave 14 in. to 2 in. 
(including the number if it is a follow-on sheet) 
and at the bottom 1 in. Watch the paper dis- 
appear behind the platen, and note how many 
more lines in double spacing can then be typed. 
In this way you will soon learn to know when 
you are near the bottom of the sheet. On the 
left-hand side leave about 14 in., and on the 
right-hand side about 4 in. 

To produce a page of good typewriting, see that 
the line spacing and impressions of the characters 


are uniform, that the margins are regular, that no 
dirty erasures appear, that no letter is typed over 
another, that there are no wrongly-spelt words, 
that words are properly divided at line ends, 
and that the whole ‘effect is tasteful and well 
proportioned. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Drill the fingers cn the top row of figures, by typing 
all p_ssible combinations of two figures, and afterwards 
combinations of three, four, and five figures, as— 


fh 12 13 14 -Id -16 17 I8- 19 20 
2F 22 23 ‘24 235 -26:° 27 28, 29 30 


€tc,. 
101 102 103 104 105 i06 4107 #4108 4109 #110 
111 112 #113 114 #=%4J15 #4116 4117. 118 #%«119 = 120 

etc. 
1001 1002 1003 1004 1005 1006 1007 1008 1009 1010 


1011 1012 1013 1014 1015 1016 1017 1018 1019 1020 
etc. 


(2) Type three lines each of the solowins sentences— 
Keep the machine clean. 
Do not take the machine apart. 
Do not change the adjustments. 
Do not use much oil. 
Cover up your machine at night. 
Clean your type each morning. 
Use the dusting brush and cloth freely. 


(3) Type memorised passages of prose or poetry, as 
quickly as possible without looking at the keys © 


CHAPTER V 
COPYING; GORRECTION OF ERRORS 


AFTER a typist has mastered the rudiments of his 
art, the next thing is to learn to copy accurately. 
You will suffer from the least eye-strain and save 
back-bending if you place the copy on a Balaban 
copyholder. This will bring the page from which 
you are copying in front of you. Keep your eyes 
upon the words you are copying, not on the 
keyboard. It is so easy to omit words, and even 
lines or paragraphs, if the attention is divided 
between copy and keys. When you turn the 
line-space lever for a fresh line, bring back the 
hand quickly, so that no time is lost. Arrange 
your blank sheets on one side of the machine, and 
place the typed pages face downwards on the other 
side. If you use a machine with the line-space 
lever on the left side, lay the copy on the right 
side, and vice versa. 

There is little to think about in plain copying, 
except to try to render the printed page into 
_ perfect typewriting. Above all things, be abso- 
lutely accurate. Check the copy with scrupulous 
care. Examine it word for word with the original 
and encircle every efror. Type out each error 
correctly a dozen or twenty times, or re-copy the 
whole passage until the errors entirely disappear. 


The less you use the eraser at the beginning the 
better, for three reasons, viz.— 
(1) Eraser dust falls into the machine and clogs 


the mechanism. 


(2) The knowledge that you | can easily erase il 
you make a mistake will probably make you more 
careless. 

(3) To eliminate errors you must know what 
they are and where they are, and, therefore, if 
you leave them until the end of the exercise they 
will be more apparent. 

Those typists make the fewest mistakes who 
work on the touch system and do not try to go too 
quickly at the start. If you are doing a real piece 
of work and not an exercise, then you must, of 
course, erase all errors. To be able to correct 
neatly is part of the training of every typist. To 
do this, draw the carriage to the right or left and 
let the eraser dust fall on the desk, and not into 
the mechanism of the machine. If the paper is 
turned up until the error appears on the top ol 
the platen, or on the erasing strip provided on 
most machines, the dust can be blown away. In 
erasing, rub up and down rather than from side 
to side. If the wrong letter is in such a position 
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(a) 


If a girl proves herself able to type a business letter, 
a drama, an engineer’s specification, a brief for counsel and 
a Short story, spelling every word correctly, supplying capi- 
tal letters and nome en Son ante exactly where they should be 
placed, paragraphing accurately, setting out the whole of the 


matter in.the way ian which it ought to. be set out, producing 


in each case.a..result..that' 1s pleasing to the eye as well as 


CA 


satisfying to the mind, and accomplishing each task at reason- 
able speed, her achievement implies several things. It reveals 
a. en working acquaintance with Hnglish. It shows a grasp of 
many different technicalities, and, therefore, a capacity tO 
seize the significance of technicalities. It shows an alert, 
‘observant mind, quick to perceive the peculiar requirements of 
various kinds of work, and able at once to adapt itself to 
them all. It gives indications of knowledge, thought, and 
aris uc perception - a combination without which the best 
results are never achieved. These are the characteristics 

of the good typist - the typist who can be relied on in all 
sae eISCEneee Be turn out good work. For operaters of that 


type there are excellent prospects. 


2—(1316) 
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A. Professor of the University of Chicago once told his 
pupils that he would consider them educated when they could 
answer "Yes" to the following questions:- 


Has your education given you sympathy with ail good 
causes and made you espouse them? 


Has 1t made you, public-spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 
Do you know what it is to bea friend yourself? 


Can you look an honest man or. a pure woman straight 
14. Uhe- eye: 


Do. you see-anything to love in a little child? 
Watt a lonely dog follow you in the street? 


Can you be. high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudesries. ot Jive? 


Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn just as 
compatible with high thinking as piano-playing 


aC, Cols 
Are you good for anything to yourself? 
Can you be happy alone? 


Can: “you Look out on the world and. see anything but 
dollars ane. ecenis 7 


Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and 
gee anything in the puddle but mud? 


Can you look into the sky at night and see beyond 
the stars? 


Can your soul’ claim relationship with the Creator? 
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that other letters would be rubbed out as well, 
make an eraser shield by cutting small holes the 
size of letters in a piece of stout paper, and placing 
one of the holes over the error, in order not to 
disturb the neighbouring characters. An alter- 
native is to hold the edge of a fairly thick strip of 
paper over the adjacent letters by way of protec- 
tion. Never strike x’s over errors. It makes the 
typescript look unsightly. Your aim should be 
to produce faultless work, and if an error has been 
made, then remove all traces of it ‘as carefully as 
you can. Also, never allow a “ strikeover,” that 
is, a right letter struck over a wrong one with the 
wrong one showing through. Only when the 
wrong letter is obscured by the correct letter is 
this permissible, such as e and p over 0, 0 over ¢, etc. 

If a page has to be re-inserted into the machine 
after erasure, use the paper release and interliner 
to get the letters into the right position. Judge 
their position by means of an i or 1, which will 
enable you to get them quite level with one of 
the notches on the scale. Strike the first cor- 
recting letter very lightly, because if it is not in 
the right position, you can make a further adjust- 
ment. If it is all right, then back space and 
strike harder. Also, see that the new margin 
agrees with the old one. If an error occurs on 
the last line of a page, either erase with the paper 
out of the machine and re-insert for correction, or 
turn the paper backwards and erase on the top 
of the platen. 

There is another method of correcting called 
‘‘ Substitution,’ which calls for a little explana- 
tion. Suppose you have typed a word of four 
letters instead of a word of five, or have not spaced 
at all between two words. A correction can then 
be made by erasing the last letter of the first 
word, and holding the carriage back so that this 
letter, when re-typed, will crowd against the 
preceding letter. It is usually better, however, 
to erase the wrong word entirely, and move the 


paper half a space to the right or left, afterwards 
typing in the right word, with only half a space 
each side of it. On a machine which has a back 
spacer, this is done more easily still. After erasing 
the wrong word, depress the back spacer twice, 
and hold it down. It will then only move back a 
space and a half. Type the first letter, release the 
back spacer, space once, back space once, and 
hold down the back spacer again. Do this for 
each letter, and the correction will not be noticeable. 


EXERCISES—V 
(1) Make exact copies of (a) and (b) on pages 17 and 18. 


(2) Type and re-type the following until you produce 

perfect copies. Use double line-spacing and a ten margin. 

A Society of Arts Examination candidate, in replying 

to the question, ‘‘ What is the purpose of the bell ? ” 

said: “ The bell rings when you come to the end of 
your life.” 

The word “ fiends ”’ was typed for “‘ friends ”’ in the 
following sentence: ‘‘ We very much regret that you 
have not seen your way to accept our offer, which, in 
the circumstances, we feel was fair and even generous, 
and, indeed, would not have been made at all had you 
not been such old friends.” 

Typists inclined to inaccuracy should take a lesson 
from the case recently decided by Mr. Justice Sargent, 
in which the sum of £23,000 was involved as a result 
of a typist’s error. The latter was made in a contract 
placed by the Commissioner of Works with a firm 
trading as William King & Son, for the building of 
the Western Post Office, Wimpole Street. The contract 
contained a schedule of prices, in the copying of which 
the plaintiff (Commissioner of Works) said certain 
items of reinforced concrete were to be paid for at the 
rate of £3 12s. 6d. “‘ per foot cubic’ instead of “ per 
yard cubic.”” The former erroneous reading would 
make the price twenty-seven times the amount if paid 
per cubic yard. 7 

A slip that had serious financial results was made i 
drafting the last American Tariff Act. A clause had 
been inserted admitting “‘ fruit-trees’’ free of duty. 
But the printers made it “‘ fruit, trees,’’ and before the 
mistake could be remedied, thousands of dollars’ worth 
of fruit and trees, properly taxable, had been admitted 
duty-free. 


CHAPTER VI 
PUNCTUATION MARKS 


ONE of the difficult things for most beginners in 
typewriting 1s punctuation. They know, of course, 
where to place full-stops; but’are not so sure 
about commas, semicolons, and colons. Employers 
so often leave the punctuation of letters to their 
typists, that it is essential that something should 
be known about the subject. If you are in an 
office, it 1s wise always to have in your desk 
drawer a book to which you can refer when in 
doubt on matters of punctuation. A most 
helpful little book is the Authors’ and Printers’ 


Dictionary, by F. Howard Collins (Henry 
Frowde). 

As a rule, the better the English, the fewer the 
stops required. Your general aim should be to 
punctuate so as to bring out the best meaning 
of a passage. The following are the chief rules 


for the placing of punctuation marks. 


‘COMMA 


(1) To separate nouns,-adjectives, verbs, phrases, 
etc., where there is a slight pause in the sentence. 
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Insert the comma after each noun except the 
last. Example: “ Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes 
and prism, are all very good words for the lips— 
especially prunes and prism.” (Dickens.) 

(2) To mark off the name of the person addressed, 
as: “‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” 

(3) After a salutation at the beginning of a 
letter or speech, ase -“ Dear Sir, -and= «cLadies 
and Gentlemen’”’; and introductory expressions, 
ass h Cy gact,’ Pre: truth. is, © After all,” 
‘To be candid,’ etc. Also to mtroduce con- 
versation in stories, as: ‘‘ She said,” etc. 

(4) To mark off every third figure in numerals, 
as: 1,061,482. 

(5) It is a common practice to place a comma 
after the number of a house in a street, as: “‘ 62, 
Guildhall Street,’ but the best authorities leave 
it out. 

(6) To indicate the omission of a word, as: 
‘“‘ Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deep ; 
moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend.” 
(Bacon.) ; 

(7) To mark off parenthetical expressions, such 
as: ‘‘ however,” ‘“‘ therefore,’ ‘‘ nevertheless,’ 
“as a matter of fact.” 

The comma is omitted in years, numbers of 
pages, and telephone numbers, as: “ Year 1915,” 
‘Page No. 2310,” “ Central 4587” ; and often in 
numbers of orders, cheques, and insurance policies, 
as: ‘“‘ Order No. 968234,” “ Policy No. 1609871.’; 


SEMICOLON 


{1) To separate clauses of equal importance in 
a sentence. Such clauses themselves are often 
divided by commas. Examples: “ All work, even 
cotton spinning, is noble; work is alone noble.” 
(Carlyle.) “I find many very ready to say what 
I ought to have done when a battle is over ; but 
I wish some of these persons would come and tell 
me what to do before the battle.” (Wellingion.) 

(2) To mark off a series of contrasts, as: “ Sir 
Robert Walpole, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
is a man of ability, not a genius; good-natured, 
not virtuous; constant, not magnanimous ; 
moderate, not equitable.” (Hume.) 

(3) Reasons should be preceded by semicolons, 
as: ‘“It was not my fault ; I did my very best.” 

(4) Before words like “as” or “ hence” when 
followed by an illustration, as: “ To puncture 
means to pierce with a sharp-pointed instrument ; 
as, to puncture a tyre.” 


COLON 


(1) It marks a long or abrupt pause before a 
further statement in the same sentence, as: 
‘Books are the best things, well used: abused, 
among the worst.” (Emerson.) 

(2) It precedes the enumeration of particulars 
or introduces a quotation, example, etc. The 


numbers, such as: 


additional use of the dash is superfluous, except 
when the word following begins a new paragraph. 
Examples— 

‘“ There are three wicks, you know, to the lamp 
of a man’s life: brain, blood, and breath.” 
(O. W. Holmes.) 

Kindly forward the following goods :— 

3 reams Foolscap paper, No. 56. 
,, Quarto a » 58. 

(3) It follows such words as. “‘ for example: ”’ 
“these words:” ‘as follows:” ‘‘namely:”’ 

“thus:” ‘to proceed:” “to sum up:” But 
the colon should be omitted after abbreviations 
such as ¢.g. and 1.¢. 


FULL STOP 


(1) At the end of a sentence which. is neither 
exclamatory nor interrogatory. 

(2) After abbreviations, as: Esq. for Esquire, 
Co. for Company. Some prefer to leave out the 
stop when the last letter of the abbreviation is 
written, as: Dr (Doctor), Mr (Mister). Ordinal 
os 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and the 
words ‘‘ Per”? and “re” are not abbreviations 
and need no Be “No space should follow 
stops used in the middle of abbreviations, as: 
M.A. (Master of Arts), E.C. (East Central). A 
comma is used to separate an abbreviation from 
the rest of the address, as: “E. G. Manning, 
Esq., Folkestone,’ but do not overdo, this. For 
example, in “‘ L. G. Rees & Co. Ltd.,” a full stop 
after ‘‘ Co.” is sufficient. 

In a case like “ Lieut.-Col.’’ no space should 
follow a full stop when another punctuation 
mark follows it. 

(3) After the initials of a name, as: “W. E. 
Gladstone,’ when one space should follow. 

(4) After unbracketed figures or letters enu- 
merating paragraphs, as— 

| 1 


oS 


2. 
3; 6te, etc: 

(5) For leader dots in tabular work, as— 

Great Britain and Ireland . 41,605,323 

France 38,641,333 

(6) For decimals and the division of hours and 
minutes, in which cases no spaces follow, as: 
“My train leaves Folkestone at 8.30 and arrives 
at Charing Cross at 10.8.” ‘“‘ The expenses hav € 
goa from 168 per cent. to 183 per cent.” 

(7) For marks of omission, in which case three 
stops are generally sufficient, as: “What a 
glorious thing human life is . . . and how glorious 
man’s destiny.” (Longfellow.) 

(8) To. separate pounds, shillings, and pence, 
or dollars and cents, as: £102 4s. 2d., or £102. 4. 2. 
and $2.25. 

(9) The full stop may be omitted from headlines — 
and title pages if the meaning does not suffer by 


xo 


the omission, 
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DouBLE QUOTATION MARKS OR INVERTED 
CoMMAS 


(1) These are used to enclose the exact quoted 
words of a writer or speaker, but not for indirect 
quotations. 

(2) As a sign for the word “ ditto.” 

(3) For names of newspapers (except when 
occurring in the papers themselves); names of 
ships; names of books, articles, and plays. 
Examples: ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” ‘‘ Carpathia,” 
“The Intellectual Life.” 

(4) For inches and seconds in geographical 
measurements, as: 4” (four inches), and 69° 3” 
N. Lat. (69 degrees 3 seconds, North Latitude). 

(5) For slang and colloquial expressions, and 
words with a special meaning or application. 

(6) In a quotation of several paragraphs the 
marks should appear at the beginning of each 
paragraph, but at the end of the last one only. 

(7) As a rule, extracts should be punctuated 
like the originals. | 


- APOSTROPHE OR SINGLE QUOTATION MARK 


(1) Used to mark omissions, as: can’t for 
cannot, don’t for do not, heav’n for heaven, 
‘“* Barkis is willin’”’ (willing). 

(2) To show the possessive case. Examples: 
ladies’ coats; a lady’s hat. ‘“‘ Adversity’s sweet 
milk, philosophy.” 

(3) When the “s’”’ would be silent in speech, 
it is generally omitted, as: “ For conscience’ 
sake.” | 

(4) Use the apostrophe only for nouns, not for 
pronouns like : theirs, its, hers, yours, ours. 

(5) For certain plurals, as: “ Dot your 1's,” 
‘Cross your t’s,” “Some M.P.’s were present,’’ 
“Count in 10’s.”’ 

(6) For feet, and also for minutes in geographical 
measurements, as: 6’ (six feet), and 82° 5’ N. Lat. 

(7) To mark a quotation within a quotation. 
Example: “I will quote the words of Burns,” 
said the speaker, “and say, ‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that. | | 

Double “quotes” are used for the second 
quotation within a quotation. | 

(8) In Irish and Scotch names, as: O’Brien, 
O’Connor, M’Gregor. | 

(9) The apostrophe is unnecessary in expressions 
like: Society of Arts Examination, Savings Bank, 
Works Department, Fntertainments Committee. 

Spacing.—One space should be allowed on each 
side of the quotation, outside the marks. No 
spaces occur between the quotation marks and 
the quoted words. 


> 


NOTE OF EXCLAMATION 


(1) This marks the expression of surprise, strong 
emotion, etc., as: ‘“‘ How inexpressible is the 
meanness of being a hypocrite!” (Voltatre.) 

(2) Used after absurd or highly improbable 


statements, and to suggest amusement, dissent, 
surprise, or wonder. 

(3) When a sentence contains more than one 
independent exclamation, it should be placed 
after each, as: ‘“‘ Look, my lord! It comes! 
Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!”’ 
(Shakespeare.\ 

(4) The single capital “O”’ is generally used in 
earnest and solemn address with the exclamation 
mark at the end of the word or words which 
immediately follow, as: ‘‘O Lord!” “O my 
countrymen!” ‘‘O blessed Spirit!’’ The form 
“Oh!” is an expression of surprise, consternation, 
or admiration, and is generally followed by an 
exclamation, as: ‘‘ Garrick used to say that he 
would give a hundred guineas if he could say 
‘Oh!’ as Whitefield did.” (Mathews.) 

(5) Used immediately after the words “ Ah!” 
and ‘‘ Alas!’’ when standing alone; but if other 
words follow it is placed at the end of the sentence. 

(6) After an emphatic pause, as: “A crash! 
Then silence.” 

(7) To indicate greater intensity, double or 
treble notes of exclamation may be used. 


QUESTION MARK 


(1) This is placed at the end of every separate 
direct question if a separate answer is required 
to each; but if the questions need but a single 
answer it is placed only at the end. Example: 
‘What art thou? Have not I an arm as big as 
thine? a heart as big?” (Shakespeare.) 

(2) Sometimes enclosed in brackets when the 
accuracy of a statement is questioned, or to 
express doubt, as: “I adore (?) the Kaiser.” 

Spacing.—In the middle of a sentence one space 
should follow the notes of interrogation and 
exclamation; but if at the end, two spaces. No 
space should precede. 


HYPHEN 


(1) Used in compound words and expressions, 
as: ‘ A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit.”” (Mzlion.) 

(2) To divide two adjacent 
co-ordinate, pre-established, re-echo. 

(3) To join words and syllables open to mis- 
conception without it, as: re-mark (to mark 
again) and re-cover (to cover again), to distinguish 
them from remark and recover. | 

(4) To indicate the word “to,” as: 1900-12. 
Type 1915-6, not 1915-16. 

(5) Between numbers and fractions, as : thirty- 
one, twenty-ninth, three-and-twenty, five-eighths. 

(6) To mark the division of words at line ends. 

(7) For the ellipsis mark, to denote the omission 
of some letters, as : L---D G----E, for Lloyd George. 

(8) When a prefix is added to a proper name, 
as: Pre-Raphaelite, anti-Darwinian. , 

(9) Hyphens should not occur at the ends of 


vowels, as: 
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three consecutive lines in typewriting, nor at the 
ends of pages. 

Spacing.—No space should precede or follow 
the hyphen. 


DASH 
(1) Used to mark abruptness or irregularity in 
a sentence, as: “And all this long story was 


about—what do you think ? ” 

(2) Represents faltering, hesitating speech, and 
stammering, as: “‘ I—beg your pardon—er—but 
—is it true?” 

(3) To indicate further explanation, amplifica- 
tion, or repetition, as: ‘“ You lie—under a 
mistake.”” (Swift.) “ Prose—words in their best 
order; poetry—the best words in their best 
order.” (Coleridge.) 

(4) As a parenthesis or parenthesis within a 
parenthesis, ¢.g.: “‘ Such weak walls of circum- 
stance—power and pomp—divide souls each from 
the other.” (Browning.) 

(5) To indicate emphasis or climax at the end 
of a sentence, as in Heine’s phrase: “‘ Géttingen 
is noted for its professors and its—sausages.”’ 

(6) Sometimes to precede a brief enumeration 
of names, dates, objects, etc., and also as a minus 
sign. 

(7) When a question and answer occur in the 
same paragraph, as: ‘How did you fare ?— 
Excellently.” 

(8) Sometimes between a quotation and the 
name of its author. 

(9) To denote an interrupted or unfinished 
sentence, or the omission of a word or part of a 
word which it is undesirable to type. Examples : 
“ I will be there unless—.”” “‘ He called me a —.” 

(10) To separate a side heading from the matter 
which follows it, as: ‘‘ Dash—This is used as 
follows.”’ ey 

Spacing.—One space should precede and follow 
the dash. It should not be preceded or followed 
by a comma. 


BRACKETS OR MARKS OF PARENTHESIS 


(1) Used to enclose separate words thrust into 
a sentence, generally by way of comment or 
explanation, as: “I believe, with Shelley, that 
it (death) is but the gateway to worlds and worlds 
of infinite possibilities’? (W. Graham). ‘I have 
heard him (Mr. Gladstone) say.” 

(2) In the report of a speech to enclose words 
like: (applause), (hear, hear), (laughter), etc. 

(3) Reference letters or figures that divide and 
classify statements, as: (a) or (1). 

(4) When an amount is expressed in words and 
immediately afterwards in figures, as: “‘ The price 
is one hundred pounds (£100).” 

(5) In foot-notes and references thereto in the 
text. 

(6) When a complete sentence is within brackets, 
the point should be inside .) ; but when only part 


of a sentence is enclosed, the point should be > 
outside). 

Spacing—One space should usually precede, 
but not follow, the first bracket. No space should 
precede, but one should follow, the second bracket. 

The position of quotation marks before or after 
notes of exclamation or interrogation depends on 
the nature of the sentence. Compare the following 
examples— 


(a) A lady in the audience cried, ‘““ What about 
votes for women ? ”’ 

(6) ‘‘ Why have the fighting classes the monopoly 
of the motto, ‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty’ ?” (Zangwill.) 

(c) He said, “ What do you mean by ‘ The 
trivial round, the common task’ ? ” 

(z) How heartily they sang ‘“ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow’! 

(¢) Who wrote these lines— 

— “Tis writ on Paradise’s gate: 
‘ Woe to the dupe who yields to fate!’ ” ? 

(() How full of meaning are the lines of 


* Wordsworth— 


“Is man 
A child of hope? Do generations press 
On generations without progress made? ’’! 


EXERCISES—VI. 


(1) Type the passages below and on page 23 in double 
spacing with a 10 margin, omitting all stops and changing 
capitals into small letters. From these copies re-type the 
passages after the lapse of a day or two, supplying al} 
stops and capitals, and afterwards comparing with the 
original. Do this with other selections from good authors, 
until the corrections disappear. 


(a) There are many ways of securing promotion. 
Studying one’s employer’s interests and little ways is 
probably one of the surest and most effective. The head 
of a concern naturally has all the worries and cares of 
business, and it is, therefore, the duty of every secretary 
or typist to save him as much trouble and annoyance as 
possible. The following are a few little ways of helping : 
Never let the arrangement of your employer’s papers be 
altered by the office boy or cléaner. See that clean 
blotting paper is ready to hand, and that he has the many 
little things that make up the wants of a busy day. Then, 
during the day, don’t waste his time. Remember, when 
he rings the bell it’s generally urgent. When he is dic- 
tating, take an intelligent interest in the letters—try to 
appreciate the reason for each word, sentence, and para- 
graph. Try to follow his reasoning, so that should occasion 
arise you can afterwards use similar arguments in parallel 
cases. Don’t hesitate to ask, if there’s some point you 
don’t quite understand, some word or sentence you don’t 
catch clearly, or don’t see the meaning of. Discover, too, 
just how he likes best to see his letters set out, and always 
use that form. In return, your employer will most 
certainly appreciate your work and in turn do all he can 
to ease your task; you will find that saving his time and 
temper means an equal economy of your own; werk will 
be less of a drudge, easier, and more pleasant ; in fact, 
by serving others well you serve yourself the best. 


(2) Make a Fair Copy of the manuscript on page 24, 
correcting mis-spellings, supplying punctuation marks, 
and indenting paragraphs. 
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(D) 

A shorthand-typist manages, say, to see beyond the mere 
recording of someone’s spoken words and the transcription of 
ee into neat typed letters. She catches hold of the spirit 
that dictates those letters - the underlying policy, the rules 
of the game of business-building. She watches eagerly for the 


results of those letters, finding a zest in success and a dis- 


appointment in failure. Soon she feels able to handle some of 


the correspondence herself; she offers to do so; is allowed to 


experiment. tentatively; learns further in the experimenting; 


becomes eventually a trusted secretary or the head of a depart- 


ment. Her initiative, founded on her interest, becomes valua- 
ble to her employer and is well paid, because it -would be 
difficult and uncomfortable to have to replace her. On the 
other hand, the majority in a like position regard their day’s 
duties as irksome tasks necessary for the winning of their 
bread and butter. They never emerge from the ranks of the 
mechanical wage-earners, because they never acquire that 
interest in their work which is essential for success in any 


fel. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SPELLING 


So long as your English is ungrammatical and 
inadequate to business needs, you are likely to 
remain on the lowest rungs of the commercial 
ladder. It is better to lay a good foundation of 
sound and serviceable English before attempting 
to master a foreign tongue, and the best way to 
do this is to read the best literature. 

Whenever you are in doubt about the spelling 
of a word consult a good dictionary, and if any 
particular word gives you trouble, type it out 
twenty or thirty times. 

Here are a few spelling rules— 

(1) “I” comes before “e” 
as: “ believe, receive.” 

(2) Monosyllables ending with a single con- 
sonant, and preceded by a single vowel, double 
the consonant when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel as: “fit, fitter, fitting,” 
“bar, barred.’’ | . 

(3) Words of more than one syllable ending 
with a single consonant, preceded by a single 
vowel, and accented on the last syllable, double 
the consonant when a suffix is added, as: “ allot, 
allotted, allotting ’’; “‘ concur, concurrence, con- 
curring.” Note this distinction in “repel” and 
“ repeal.” 
concluding consonant and the last syllable accented 
gives ‘repelled’ ; but “‘ repeal,” with two vowels 
before the final consonant and also accented on 
the last syllable gives “ repealed.”’ 

(4) Words not accented on the last syllable, but 
on some prior syllable, do not double the consonant 
on the addition of -ed, -ing, and other affixes. 
Thus, “ballot, balloted, balloting’’ (the accent 
being upon the first syllable) ; “‘ benefit, benefiting, 
benefited,” etc. When in doubt pronounce the 
word aloud, to find where the accent falls. The 
general rule is that an accent on the final syllable 
doubles the last consonant ; Seine not. 

(5) In words ending with silent “e,” the ‘ 
is generally omitted when followed ‘by a suffi, 
beginning with a vowel, as: “rove, roving’ 
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except after “c, 


“able, abler.”’ Exceptions: “dye,” “ singe,” 
“hoe” and ‘“‘ shoe” before -ing, also in “ charge- 
able,” “‘ peaceable,” and ‘ courageous.”’ 


(6) In words ending with “y” preceded by a 
Fea the “y” is generally changed into 
oA when receiving additional letters, as: “cry, 
cries’”’; “lively, liveliest.” An exception occurs 
when the “ y”’ is preceded by a vowel, as: 
“moneys, “ greyer.”’ 

(7) Double “1” loses one “1” when com- 
pounded, as: “full, fulfil’; “dwell, dwelt.” 
Exceptions: ‘‘ farewell, illness, undersell.”’ 

(8) Words in common use ending in “o” 
usually take -es in the plural, as: “ potatoes,” 


“ Repel,’ with one vowel before the | 


#5 


“negroes”; while those of foreign or abnormal 
origin take only -s, as: “ sopranos,” ‘ octavos.”’ 
Many words of foreign origin retain their own 
plurals. 

(9) In the possessive case of proper names ne 
in 8,” monosyllables take an additional “ , 
as: ‘“‘Charles’s,” ‘“‘ James’s.” The eae 
only is used in words of more than one syllable 
which end in ‘“s,” as: “ Xerxes’ army.” 

The following are examples of differences in the 
formation of plurals in compound words— 


(1) Nouns which pluralise only the first part— 


Singular, Plural. 
Commander-in-chief Commanders-in-chief 
Court-martial Courts-martial 
Father-in-law Fathers-in-law 
Man-o’-war Men-o’-war 

(2) Nouns which pluralise only the last part— 
Assistant-master Assistant-masters 
Lord-justice Lord-justices 
Lord Mayor Lord Mayors 


(3) Nouns which pluralise both parts— 
Man-servant Men-servants 
Woman-servant Women-servants 


The general rule is that the most important part 
is pluralised. 

The following are examples of grammatical 
errors most commonly made— 

(1) A verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person. Error: “‘ We was going out when 
you came in.’ Correction: “‘ We were,” etc. 

(2) Transitive verbs and prepositions govern 
pronouns in the objective case. Error: “ Between 
you and J there is much in common.” Correction : 
“Between you and me,” etc. 

(3) The verb ‘to be” is followed by the 
nominative case. Error: “It was me who 
called to see you.” Correction: “ It was I,” etc. 

(4) Each, every, either, neither, are singular. 
This and that are singular; these and those are 
plural. Errors: “ Neither of the members were 
present.” ‘‘ Those kind of things are expensive.” 
Corrections: ‘‘ Neither of the members was,” etc. 
‘* That kind of thing ts expensive.” 

(5) Double negatives destroy each other. Error : 
“IT couldn’t do nothing in that state of mind.” 
Correction: “I couldn’t do anything,” ete. 

(6) The infinitive must not be “split.” Error: 
“To intelligently write about the subject is 
difficult.” Correction: ‘‘ To write intelligently,” 
CC: 

Tes. Like ” is an adjective, not a conjunction. 
Error : “T did it ke you told me.” Correction : 

“T did it as you told me.’ 

(8) “ Than” is a conjunction, not a preposition. 
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(a) 


First of all, I tell you earnestly and authoritatively, 
(I know I am right in this) you must get into the habit of 
looking intensely at words, and assuring yourself of their 
meaning, Syllable by syllable - nay, letter by letter. 
You might read all the books in the British Museum (if you 
could live Long enough); and remain an utterly "illiterate", 
uneducated person; but if you read ten pages of a good book, 
letter by letter =- that is-to Say,- with real accuracy = you 
are for evermore in some measure an educated person. The 
entire difference between education and non-education (as 
regards tne merely 2ntellectual part Of 10) consiete. 17 TAs 
accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not know many lan- 
guages - may not be able to speak any but his own - may have 
read very few books. But whatever language he knows, he 
knows precisely; whatever word he pronounces he pronounces 


rightly; above all, he is learned in the peerage of words. 


RUSKIN - "Sesame and Lilies." 
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Error: “‘ He knows better than her how to do it.” 
Correction: ‘‘ He know better than she,” etc. 

Personal names, such ‘as ‘“ Messrs. Ransley & 
Scrivens, Ltd.,” or “‘ Messrs. John Pearson & 
Co.,”’ should be treated as plural, and referred to 
as “they.” Impersonal names, such as “‘ The 
Folkestone Typewriting Office,” or “‘ The American 
Writing Machine Co. Lid.,” should be treated as 
singular, and referred to as “ it.” 

Always say “‘ From whom is that book ?”’ not 
“Who is that book from?” Say ‘‘ The more 
important of the two,” not “‘ most important.” 
Say “ None is deserving,” not “ none are deserving.” 
“ None” means not anyone. 


EXERCISES—VII 


(1) Type and re-type the passages (a) on page 26 in 
typescript, and (6) in print below until you can do 
perfect copies. Use double spacing and a ten margin. 

(5) Mr. Charles Elliott Warren, President of the Lincoln 
National Bank, New York, who began business life on a 


salary of {1 a week, has just issued a number of rules far 
the guidance of young men, among them being the 
following : 

Go after the highest job in your own business. Every 
office boy ought to resolve to be the President of the 
Corporation or the head of his firm. 

Remember that few persons fail to get what they really 
go after. 

Don’t bother about influence. Application and untiring 
industry will fatten your wages faster than all the “ pull ”’ 
in the world. 

. Never sit back and wait for the help of others. The 
others are too busy heiping themselves to bother about 
you. 

Remember that you have got to be better than the 
other fellow to land the top-notch place for yourself. 
Two men can’t hold the same job. 

Never be afraid of tackling anything. Even if you © 
fail, you learn a lot. 

Specialise. The specialist is ten times more in demand 
than the handy-man. Generally, he draws an income, 
and the other man draws wages. 


(2) Make a Fair Copy of the paper on page 27 set at an 
Examination of the National Union of Teachers. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DISPLAY AND ARRANGEMENT OF WORK 


ONE of the most important branches of typewriting 
is that of neat and tasteful display. To secure 
this and give harmony and balance to your work, 
study the best typewriting and printing models. 
In addition to this, criticise your own work by 
continually asking yourself how it could be 
improved by a different arrangement. 

If you can create an effect to please yourself, 
it is likely that your teacher or employer will also 
be pleased with it. Do not be content with your 
first, second, or even third attempt. It may be 
necessary to type the page over and over again, 
before you attain even a fair measure of success. 
Perfection comes with practice, and with a fixed 
determination not to give in until you achieve 
the desired result. Accustom yourself to visualising 
the completed typewritten page before starting. 

Even with your two kinds of type and two 
colours, you have several ways of obtaining variety 
in display. For instance, you can use— 

(1) Capitals, underlined in black, purple, or red. 

(2) Small letters, underlined in black, purple, 
or red. 

(3) Spaced capitals (7.e.,one space between letters 
and three between words), plain or underlined. 

(4) Spaced small letters, plain or underlined. 

(5) Double-spaced underlined capitals (7.e., two 
spaces between letters and five between words). 

(6) Different kinds of line-spacing, varied 
indentations, etc. 


CENTRING HEADINGS 
To centre headings by guesswork is a very 
slipshod method. By the help of the scale and a 


simple calculation you can get any heading dead 
in the centre. The following are the rules— 


(1) The centre of the paper should be exactly 
opposite the centre of the scale. 

(2) Count the letters and spaces in the heading. 
Halve this number and subtract it from half the 
writing-line. If, for example, there are 80 charac- 
ters to the scale and 24 letters and spaces in the 
heading, the working will be as follows: Half 
scale, 40; half heading, 12; subtract 12 from 
40, answer, 28: therefore, 28 is the number on 
the scale at which the heading should begin. If 
the result is a fraction, take the next highest 
whole number. Another method is to place the 
pointer at 40 (half the scale) and back-space half 
the number of spaces in the heading. Allow 
two spaces between the words when the heading 
is in capitals. a 

(3) When there is a margin, add half the margin 
to half the scale before deducting half the heading. 
With a 10 margin in the above example the 
centre of the writing line will be 45. 

There are two ways of centring a heading in 
Single-spaced Capitals, namely— 


(1) Count the letters and spaces, reckoning one 
space between letters and three spaces between 
words. Halve the result, and take it from the 
centre of the scale. Where a margin is used, it 
must, of course, be taken into account. 

(2) Count the letters, without reckoning spaces 
between them, allowing only one space between 
the words. Subtract this fotal (not half) from the 
centre of the scale. This is the quicker method. 
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Occasionally it may be necessary to display 
one or two short but very important words. 
Then, Double-spaced Capitals are preferable, and 
the rules are— 

(1) Count all the letters and the spaces between 
the words. 

(2) Multiply the total by three and subtract 
one, or if an odd number results, two. 

(3) Halve this amount and deduct from half 
the scale. 

_A heading seldom looks tasteful if it takes up 
more than three-quarters of the length of a full 
line in the body of the typescript. A long heading 
looks better in two or three lines than in one line, 
but these lines should be of different lengths, the 
top line, as a rule, being the longest. Use small let- 
ters for such words as “and,” “ of,” “‘ the,” etc., 
when the main words are in capitals. A heading 
in spaced capitals always looks better when under- 
scored, and it is easier to read. Generally speaking, 
the spacing after the heading should be double 
the line spacing in the body of the work. Type 
sub-headings in small letters for distinction, and 
separate them from the heading with a simple 
ornamental line. 


ORNAMENTATION 


Beginners in typewriting delight to make designs 
with the characters on their keyboard, and weird 
and wonderful are the combinations of characters 
to be found on the papers of students with fertile 
imaginations. To be effective, ornamentation 
must be simple. Excessive ornamentation indi- 
cates bad taste, and is particularly out of place 
in commercial work. Its use should be confined 
to headings, tail pieces (that is, the ornamental 
lines at the end of articles or stories), programmes, 
front pages of stories, plays, etc. 

The folowing are some examples of effective 
ornamental lines— 

(1) A line of hyphens with small and capital 
O’s in the middle— 


(2) The hyphen and colon combined, in various 


ways— 


(3). Miscellaneous— 


DQOODLALGOG 
LUUY YUU) 


ae ee SE Ee Oe le 


—oe sii 86m A 


CIC, CLC, 


_The underscore one space below the heading 
gives variety, but it is better to make the line 
shorter than the heading. , 


RULING LINES 


You can obtain a fairly good horizontal line by 
holding down the underscore key and running 
the carriage to and fro several times. A vertical 
line can be made in the same way by holding 
down the apostrophe and twirling the platen up 
and down with the interliner in action. Never- 
theless, these lines are not so good in appearance 
as properly made ones. On some machines, a 
copying-ink pencil may be held in a crook near 
the printing point and the carriage moved back- 
wards and forwards for horizontal lines, or the 
platen revolved for vertical lines. Characters in 
a vertical line can be quickly typed by holding 
down the space-bar and moving up the platen one 
line space every time a key is struck. This can 
be more quickly performed if both hands are free ; 
therefore, in order to liberate them, place a weight 
or a little article, such as a ribbon-box, upon the 
space-bar, and press the body against it. After 
every fourth or fifth impression, it is necessary to 
turn the ribbon handle, because a stationary 
carriage means a stationary ribbon, and the 
typing will very soon become faint. Such lines 
can also be quickly made by using the back spacer. 
Wavy vertical lines can be produced by the use 
of the brackets, and straight lines by means of 
the colon or apostrophe. If it is not desired to 
rule the lines with the typewriter, they may be 
ruled up in red ink afterwards, or in ink the same 
colour as the ribbon. 


ee ee ee C\in, See eas st EXERCISES 
i (1) Centre the following headings with margins of 
Fa ee gee a Ee Se ON OC) ee SS ae Re ee 10, 15, and 20, and scales of 70, 80, and_120 respectively— 
THE TYPEWRITER AS HDUCATOR. 
Hew it Teaches. Hnglish. 
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; 


Interview with Mr. R. T. Nicholson, M.A. 
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(2) Type each of the following tastefully and artistically 
on a quarto sheet, and make repeated attempts until you 
absolutely satisfy yourself. 


(a) TEST CHART FOR APPLICANTS FOR A 


POSITION— 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Dress: Neat Physical: Neat. 
Careless Well set-up 
Conservative Healthy 
Dignified Pleasing 

Poised 
Dignified 
At ease 
CHARACTER. 
© Tactful Adaptable 
Enthusiastic Cordial 
Confident Courteous 
Balanced Open-minded 
Sense of humour Straightforward 
Modest 
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(a)—contd. 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 
Ready Clear 
Hesitating Concise 
Thoughtful Verbose 
Careless 
(b) IT IS NOT EASY 


To endure success 

To keep out of the rut 

To profit by mistakes 

To think and then act 

To forgive and forget 

To make the best of little 

To subdue an unruly temper 
To maintain a high standard 
To be considerate To shoulder a deserved blame 
To avoid mistakes To recognise the silver lining 


BUT IT ALWAYS PAYS. 


To apologise 

To begin over again 
To be unselfish 
take advice 
admit error 

To face a sneer 

To be charitable 
To keep on trying 


(3) Make a Fair Copy of the manuscript on page 30. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TYPING OF LETTERS ; 


As the transcribing of shcrthand notes into type- 
written letters occupies a very large place in the 
daily life of a typist, it is important to know the 
best ways and means of doing this. Above all 
things, a typist must know how to arrange a 
business letter attractively. An ugly or careless 
arrangement will not recommend a business man 
to his customer. Good typewriting will assist 
your firm to create a good impression. It will 
help to bring business and keep it. If the cus- 
tomer receives a neat and tasteful letter, in which 
there is perfect balance and harmony, he will 
probably conclude that other departments of the 
business are managed as efficiently as the 
correspondence section. 

Quarto paper is generally used for commercial 
letters. There are two styles of typing letters ; 
one in double spacing, with a left margin of 
ten degrees and a right margin of five degrees; 
and the other with a wide margin all round and 
in single spacing. This margin of white space 
all round the letter corresponds to the mount in 
a framed picture. Double spacing, however, is 
preferable because it is much easier to read, 
although, of course, the new method gives a neat 
and compact appearance. If you type letters in 
single spacing, leave a double space between 
paragraphs. Most letters consist of six parts, 
namely— 

(1) Heading (address of sender and date). 

(2) Inside address (name and address of 
recipient). 

(3) Salutation (e.g., “ Dear Sir ’’). 

(4) Body of letter. 

(5) Conclusion or complimentary close (é.g., 
“Yours truly ’’). 
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(6) Signature and official designation (e.g., 
“ Secretary ”’). 

The address and salutation are jointly called 
the Introduction. The complimentary close and 
signature taken together are sometimes called the 
Subscription. 

Whichever style of letter you adopt, arrange the 
tabular stops on your machine before commencing 
work. For instance, suppose you adopt the old 
style with double line spacing and a ten left 
margin, set stops in the tabular rack at the back 
of the machine for 15, 20, 45, 50 and 55. The 
last number (55) will be for the date, 15 for the 
indentation of paragraphs and the second line of 
the inside address, 20 for the third line of the 
inside address, 45 for the first line of the sub- 
scription, and 50 for the second. These numbers 
can also be used for typing envelopes. 

The date of a letter should be typed with the 
day first, the month next, and the year last. 
Example: 5th November, 1920. Do not abbre- 
viate the month, as the better appearance of the 
whole word compensates for the little extra time 
spent upon it. Never use the form “ 5/11/20.” It 
is quite unnecessary to have a printed dotted 
line to accommodate the date, as it usually takes 
longer to adjust the paper to the line than to type 
the date itself. Neither should the figures “ 19 ”’ 
be printed at the end of the line, as this only 
increases the work of the typist. 

The following are a few useful hints for typing 
letters— 

(1) Type on one side of the paper only. 

(2) In replying to a letter, always refer to its 
date. . 

(3) Do not prefix the abbreviation “ Messrs.” to 
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impersonal names such as “ The Garden City Press, 
Ltd.”? An American rule is that “ Messrs.”’ is 
not used before the name of a corporation. Such 
a corporation may be recognised by the fact that 
“and” is omitted before the word ‘“‘ Company,’ 
as: ‘‘ The F. G. Holman Co.” 

(4) To a firm composed of a man and woman, 
use the salutation: “‘ Dear Sir and Madam.” 

(5) Use a comma after the salutation, not a 
colon or hyphen. 

(6) Titles may be abbreviated when the full 
Christian name is used, as “Prof. William 
James,” “Col. John North”; but if the surname 
only is used, type the title in full, as: “ Professor 
James,” “‘ Colonel North.” 

(7) As a rule, indicate numbers less than 100 in 
words, not figures. Many prefer a number to be 
expressed in figures when there are two figures, 
but figures should never be used for unit numbers. 
When standing alone, type fractions in words 
(e.g., five-eighths, seven-sixteenths). 

(8) Type sums of money first in figures and 
afterwards in bracketed words, viz.: “£1,000 
(One thousand pounds).” At the end of sets of 
figures like £100 or £3. 5. O full stops should not 
appear. 

(9) Number every page except the first. 

(10) Type long quotations in letters or tabular 
statements in single spacing, and centre them at a 
different indentation from the other matter. Where 
a bi-chrome ribbon is used, they may often with 
advantage be typed in a different colour. 

(11) If possible, avoid finishing a page with a 
full stop, in order to oblige the reader to read on 
to the next page. 

(12) In circular letters leave enough, but not 
too much, space for the name and address to be 
inserted. 

(13) Avoid ragged line ends by returning the 
carriage as soon as possible after the bell rings. 
The following are some rules for paragraphing— 

(1) Ordinary paragraphs begin five spaces from 
the margin. 

(2) Numbered (or lettered) paragraphs may be 
typed in different ways, but the two following 
are the best, viz.— 


(2) Begin the first line at the margin and the 
subsequent lines three spaces to the right. 
This paragraph is an example. It is some- 
times called by printers a “ Hanging 
Paragraph.”’ 

(6) Begin five spaces to the right of the margin 
and bring subsequent lines to the margin. 
Paragraph 3 is an example. 

(3) Two spaces should follow bracketed numbers, 
but no stop. A full stop and three spaces should 
follow unbracketed numbers. 

(4) As arule, type sub-paragraphs in single line- 
spacing, separating them from each other by 
double line-spacing, and from paragraphs by treble 


line-spacing. If numbers are used for paragraphs, 
use letters or Roman numerals for sub-paragraphs, 
Or vice-versa. 

ADDRESSES 


The inside address in letters may be typed in 
different ways. Some varieties are— 


(1) W. G. Parsons, Esq., 
3 Acorn Grove, 
Summertown. (in single spacing). 
(2) The same in double spacing. | 
(3) W. G. Parsons, Esq., 
3 Acorn Grove, Summertown. 
(in single spacing). 
(4) The same in double spacing. 
(5) W. G. Parsons, Esq., 
3 Acorn Grove, 


Summertown. (in single spacing). 


No. 1 gives the best appearance, but in Nos. 3 
and 5 a little time is saved. Always use No. 1 
if you are typing in single spacing and the machine 
is provided with a tabulator. Where the letter 
is in double spacing throughout, time is saved by 
the use of No. 2 or No. 4. 

Avoid such abbreviations as St., Pl., Rd., Av., 
for Street, Place, Road, Avenue. The practice of 
typing the inside address at the bottom of the 
page is ancient. The modern method of placing 
it at the top is better, because if the inside address 
is left until the bottom of the page is reached, 
there is often insufficient room for its insertion. 
The addressing of circulars is also a much simpler 
matter when the address is typed at the top. 


REFERENCES 

For reference in the future, the dictator’s aid 
typist’s initials are often typed about 21n. above 
the inside address, or in the bottom left-hand 
corner. For example, a letter dictated by Mr. 
George Lane to Miss Grace Hill would be shown 
thus: GL-GH, or GL/GH. A letter reference is 
a combination of letters, words, or numbers 
usually placed at the top left-hand corner of a 
letter, or in the middle of a page just above the 
level of the salutation. Its object is to facilitate 
further reference to correspondence on the same 
subject. The reference should always be quoted 
in a reply letter. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS 

Subject headings usually appear in the middle 
of the page below the level of the salutation. 
They show the recipient at a glance the subject 
of the letter. Sometimes, when the letter has 
several paragraphs, each dealing with a different 
subject, a heading is typed at the beginning of 
each paragraph. Subject headings should be 
typed in underlined capitals, or underlined small 
letters. Capitals are, however, best for headings 
and small letters for sub-headings. Split long 
headings into two or three lines. 


TYPING OF LoNnG LETTERS 


In typing letters, an unsightly appearance is 
given to the page if a letter is carried to the very 
bottom of the paper. Some firms have a small 
dot printed at the proper place in the lower left- 
hand margin to prevent the typist from going too 
low. Although quite inconspicuous, it attracts 
notice at the right moment. A very good plan 
is to use a backing sheet which projects a little 
to the right of the typewriting page, on which red 
lines are marked showing where the first and last 
lines should commence. 

If it is necessary to carry on the letter to a 
second sheet (called a ‘‘ follower’’) see that the 
paper is exactly the same quality and size as the 
front sheet, but without the printed heading. 
The usual ways of beginning followers are— 

(1) Place the number of the page only in brackets 
in the middle. 

(2) Type the name of the addressee in the 
left-hand corner and the page number in the 
middle. 

(3) Like No 2, with the addition of the date in 
the right-hand corner. 

(4) With the name abbreviated, as: “ Messrs. 
M. T. & Co.,” and the page number in the middle. 
A follower should not be used for the compli- 
mentary close and signature alone, but should 
contain at least three lines of the letter. 


SIGNATURE OF LETTER 


In the absence of the Principal from the office, 
letters are usually signed— | 
(1) By a person specially authorised, thus— 
per pro. George Lawson & Co. 
ERNEST JONES. 
(2) By a person not specially authorised, thus— 
For George Lawson & Co. 
ERNEST JONES. 


All letters should be signed or initialed by a 
responsible member of the firm, as a typed 
signature is not legal. 


COPIES 


Typewritten copies of letters are distinguished 
from the originals by having the word “ Copy ” 
typed in underlined capitals or bracketed small 
letters in the top left-hand corner of the page, and 

the word “Signed”? in small bracketed letters 
_ before the typed signature. 


ENCLOSURES 


When enclosures are to be sent with a letter, 
type the abbreviations “Encl.” or “Enc.” at 
the top or bottom left-hand corner of the letter 
(preferably the top) with the number of enclo- 
sures in figures after it; or make a stroke in the 
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margin with the pen, or a hyphen with the type- 
writer, opposite the line referring to the enclosure ; 
or stick an adhesive coloured tab bearing the 
word “‘ Enclosure ’”’ at the top of the letter. The 
nature of the enclosure can be indicated by 
abbreviations, such as: Rt. for receipt, St. for 
statement, Cq. for cheque, P.O. for postal order, 
etc. All enclosures should be fastened together, 
or so folded that one cannot be withdrawn without 
the others. Attach a small enclosure, such as a 
cheque or receipt, to the face of the letter ; but 
fasten a formal enclosure, such as a pamphlet or 
catalogue, to the back. Fold enclosures so that 
they can immediately be seen when the letter 1s 
handled. They should neither fit too tightly, nor 
lie too loosely in the envelope. Use paper fasteners 
instead of pins, but if you have to use a pin, stick 
it through from front to back, and through again 
to the front. Then push the point through the 
first sheet only, so that it will come between the 
two papers. 


TYPING ENVELOPES 


In typing envelopes, do not use a copying ribbon 
if you can help it, as if the envelopes are delivered 
on a wet day they may be smeared to such an 
extent as to be hardly readable. For octavo or 


_quarto paper, use “‘ Commercial ’’ envelopes (size 


about 6 in. by 34 in.) or “square” envelopes 
(size about 54 in. by 44 in). For foolscap paper, 
use foolscap envelopes (size about 94 in. by 44 in.). 
Envelopes addressed abroad should be of a different 
colour, to enable them to be easily separated from 
the rest and prevent dispatch with insufficient 
postage. 

Practise folding different sizes of paper to fit 
various envelopes. The following table will help 
you. The paper should be folded so as to obtain 
the number of divisions stated. 

Envelopes. Paper. Diwisions. 

, Octavo 

Commercial | Quarto 
Foolscap 


,Octavo 
+ Quarto 


Square 
\Foolscap 


PWN App ODS 


Octavo 
\ Quarto 
Foolscap 


Foolscap 


As a rule, address small envelopes in double 
spacing and large ones in treble. In typing small 
envelopes begin low enough down to leave room 
for stamp, but in large envelopes start in the 
middle. Each successive line of the address 
should be indented about five spaces to the right 
of the one preceding, but with short addresses, or. 
very large envelopes, a+ greater indentation is 
better. 
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In large envelopes, type the address in the 
centre, that is, with equal margins and presenting 
neither too compact nor too scattered an appear- 
ance. Some typists begin each line at the same 
margin to save time, but indentation improves 
the appearance and takes up little extra time. 
Insert foolscap envelopes into the machine with 
their flaps to the left. 

See that the full address is given, including the 
name of the county or nearest post town, where 
necessary. Use spaced capitals or small letters 
for short names, like LEEDS, but unspaced 
capitals or small letters for long names, like 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. = Special references, 
such as ‘‘ Express,” “‘ Dept. A.,” “ Private,” etc., 
should be typed in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope and underlined. 





INSERTING AN ENVELOPE ON A “* BAR-LOCK *° MACHINE 


An illiterate or careless typist can do very much 
to injure her employer’s business by inaccurately 
addressed envelopes. Always consult a book of 
reference, letter, or other document when you are 
in doubt. See that you have an address book or 


card index, and keep it up to date. Be careful 
also to put the letters into the right envelopes. 
When typing quantities, insert a blank envelope 
with the same revolution of the platen by which 
a typed one is ejected. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Make exact copies of the letters given on pages 
35 and 36. 


(2) Type the following letter in proper style— 


2, Manthorp Road, 
Plumstead, 
London, S.E.14 


. 8th April, 19. 
Box 0000, , 
“ Daily Telephone,” 

London, E.C.4 


Sirs, 

In reply to your advertisement of the 7th inst. in the 
Daily Telephone, for an ‘‘ enterprising young clerk,” I 
beg to offer my services. 

I am at present, and have been for the past four and 
a half years, employed as Works Clerk of a General 
Engineering and Steel Barge Building Works situated in 
the south-east London district. 

I am 21 years of age, can write shorthand at 110-120 
words per minute, and manipulate the typewriter at 
about 45 words per minute. 

I have a good knowledge of double-entry Book-keeping, 
and also am fairly conversant with the French language. 
I hold certificates for both these subjects, and also for 
Shorthand. 

My reason for wishing to make a change is that I 
am very anxious to get on in life, and consider it is time 
I sought an opportunity of bettering my position. My 
employer has taken an interest in me, and will, I feel 
sure, give me an excellent character. 

I shall be prepared to commence work at 35/- per 
week, provided there are good prospects of advancement. 

Trusting that my application will receive your 
favourable consideration, 


I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


(3) Make a Fair Copy of the letter shown on page 37, 
which was set at an examination of the National Union 
of Teachers. 
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(2) | 
58 Dover Road, 


FOLKESTONE. 
Ath August, 19... 
TO. the HGLGor 
Trimet Ss: J OUrna..” 
BATH, 
Dear Sir, 

Your correspondent’s letter regarding time in changing from 
"visual" to "touch". typing was of especial interest to me, as I 
myself (after being a sight typist for about three years) am 
now in the process of eee Cee 

It is now three months since [I decided to make the change, 
and, after putting from half to three quarters of an hour a day 
in practising, I find that I can now do 30 words per minute. 

It took me two months to acquire Supeeal oe 20 words per 
MInube, 

t may interest your corréspondent to know that an expert 
"touch" typist estimated that it took him nine months to acquire 
expertness on this system (though practising hard every day). 

For business purposes, I still use the visual system (with 
which TIT am capable of typing 45 words per minute), but as soon 
as I am able to write at 35 words per minute on the touch 
system cena use it (the “touch") exclusively. 

In my eminent: the phrase "That which is lightly gained is 
“little valued" is especially applicable to acquiring the 
"touch" system of operating the typewriter. | 


Yours faithfully, 
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Anchor Works, 
Ref. SC/G. 462. HALIFAX. 


Tash J emied ¥ 370 ae 
Messrs. Murton & Johns, 
Crown Works, Bradford. 


Dear Sirs, 
Following your conversation with our Mr. Baldwin, we have 


pleasure in quoting you for our best high-class Boiler 


Mountings as follows:- 


| a es Mee 
One "New Compound" Dead-Weight Safety 

Valve; fre. 2050 : Lee: = 
Ove 4" "Simplex" Stop Valve, fig, 300, 

with Air Cock, Sie! = 
Two sets of "Nomis" Water Gauges, 

Massive Pattern, fig. 6605, 

Protectors, fig. 84, oS = «= 
One Water Level Pointer, fig. 710, 6 = 
One 14" "Betall" Accessible Check Feed 

Vaive, fig. 102, Oar << 
One 2" "Angulous". Blow-off Valve, 

fig. 144, a 
One 7" Steam Gauge & Syphon, fig. 167, 3. 7 = 


oes. 8S 
The above Mountings to be delivered and fixed, we to find 
all bolts, rings and one man to fix, for the net sum of £39.5.0 
(Thirty-nine pounds, five shillings). 
Trusting to receive your order, 
We are, 


Yours faithfully, 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


Te Lhe Kelectle thre Ltd 
qb lo 10%, mn ehibtinrade 


Selling Gs: oor 15 


Se a so Set 
ar, 


Tha enty hf tekuween a Laces Cah" 0" Sopeasd 
eh a tes 
ay be, hat Cina , Condutetd un eound 
Kw APU On onr 


so ie he fettt depts weay, tn fropertien Cedrceured 
ere ee - 


Titi Rake Sf cette: Lene. Medias, 


ety bah eae oe ereaeur Lo 


weet ears oe 
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CHAPTER X 
TAKING AND TRANSCRIBING SHORTHAND NOTES 


TAKING Down LETTERS 


In taking down letters, utilise all the pauses in 
dictation for punctuating or vocalising your notes, 
indicating the words to be capitalised, planning 
the arrangement of your letters into paragraphs, 
and making all other alterations or additions 
necessary to enable you to transcribe rapidly. 

Write the name of the addressee in longhand in 
the margin, to separate one letter from another. 
If a letter is written to the same firm frequently, 
a single surname is sufficient, or even the initials 
underlined. Some dictators number the original 
letters, and dictate the numbers instead of the 
names. It is also useful to leave two blank lines 
after each letter. Do not include Mr., Esq., Dear 
Sir, Yours truly, etc., in your shorthand notes 
once you have ascertained the custom of the 
office by glancing over the files. 

If words are mis-heard, a tick should be placed 
in the margin, so that, when the dictator’s mind is 
free, the tick may be referred to and the doubtful 
notes read back. Do not interrupt the dictator 
in the middle of a sentence, nor before his ideas 
are completely expressed. It is best to settle 
' doubtful points at the end of each letter, but if 
you feel compelled to interrupt, repeat quietly 
and inquiringly the last word caught. 

Leave a good margin for notes of special impor- 
tance, such as the instructions of the dictator 
(e.g., ““ next post,” “ delivery ’’). These should be 
encircled. If, say, three carbon copies of a letter 
are required, the fact may be indicated in the 
margin by placing a figure 3 inside a large letter C. 
ff a long interpolation has been subsequently 
dictated, an_ encircled number should be placed 
against it, and the same number placed in the 
margin at the point where the passage should be 
inserted. If the chief is a poor dictator, and goes 
over the matter two or three times, changing and 
inserting words, lines, and paragraphs, then write 
on alternate lines and leave very wide margins. 


TRANSCRIBING 


In transcribing your shorthand notes on the 
typewriter you will find the following hints useful— 

Read or transcribe your notes as soon as possible 
after they have been written. Take in as many 
words as possible at a single glance, and when the 
notes have been transcribed draw a single line 
through them down the middle of the page. 

Carefully attend to punctuation, spelling, 


capitalisation, and grammar. Look well to the 
small words ; they are the most frequent sources 
oferror. ‘‘ Take care of the monosyllables and 
the polysyllables will take care of themselves.”’ 

Glance a little ahead in your notes so as to get 
the correct sense of the whole. If you are a 
beginner, read the letter through first, but as you 
become proficient, one sentence or clause at a 
time may be enough. Never read your notes 
mechanically, nor transcribe nonsense. Be sure 
you understand every word. If you don’t, how 
do you suppose anybody else will understand it ? 
It will help you if you get the original letters and 
read them through. 

In typing, keep your eyes on the shorthand 
notes—not on the keys of the typewriter. The 
typing should be continuous. An expert can 
always read his notes as rapidly as he can type. 
The use of a copyholder at the back of the machine 
prevents eye-strain and back-bending. Keep your 
machine constantly moving. 

Read the letter before taking it out of the 
machine, as it will then be easier to make any 
necessary corrections than after its removal. It 
is always better to re-read a letter than to have to 
re-type it, because re-typing takes more time and 
wastes stationery. Correct all obvious errors in 
the matter dictated, but do it cautiously, and make 
a special study of the dictator’s idiosyncrasies. 

Form the habit of carefully checking every 
letter before presenting it for signature. Compare 
every address word for word with the original. 
Never pass anything without intelligent 
verification. 

All papers received from the dictator should be 
placed face downwards, so that when you turn 
them up they will be in the same order as your 
notes. Enclosures should be pinned to the letters 
or put in the envelopes when the letters are typed, 
and the envelopes addressed. 

When transcribed, slip the tops of the letters 
under the flaps of the envelopes, and lay the 
letters face downwards at the side of the machine. 
This not only keeps them in the order of your 
notes, but keeps them more private, should anyone 
come into the room. The blank paper and envel- 
opes should be on the right of the machine, and 
the typed letters on the left, or vice versd. 

In your note-book write the date boldly in red 
ink before commencing the day’s work, in order 
to facilitate future reference. When the note 
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book is full it should be numbered, dated, and stuck on the back of the book. The name ts that 
signed somewhat as follows— of the shorthand-typist. In some businesses the 
Werabee. 10: note-books are not only labelled in this way, but 


From 4th January, 1920. carefully indexed. 
To 9th February, 1920. | 
Gertrude Owen. EXERCISES 
3 (1) Transcribe the following letters in shorthand in 
This matter can be typed on a gummed label and proper typed form— 
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The following advice, tendered by a business woman who has 


risen from the lowest rung in an office to an important position 


in the Sales Department of a large manufacturing firm, 18 worth 


the attention of every operator who desires to guard against 


ye 


irritating habits that interfere with advancement: - 


Don’t wait until you are called for dictation to sharpen 
a pencil. | 


Don’t ask for information from the Chief which you can get 
Lrom- Other -employecs or from the files: directories , 
or Yererence books, 


Don’t tap your pencil or foot or make any impatient actions 
durvivc 2 pause. 21 dictation. 


When. making a verbal report to the Chier, rehearse your 
points, so that you will not take up his time. with 
incoherencies or incomplete statements. 


it @. Jevver: comes back for COrrection. Yerrain. trom remerk= 
ing "That’s what you said", no matter whose the mistake. 


Avoid the appearance of resting, even in the intervals of 
free moments between tasks. 


Give the effect of energy and alertness in everything you do. 
Don’t keep the hard tasks until the last. 
Have pencils and note-book always on hand. 


Keep everything, except immediate work, in the drawers and 
not on the top of your desk. 
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(2) Make an exact copy of the exercise on page 40. 


(3) Copy the following exercise several times until it 
can be done accurately and quickly— 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. 


When war broke out between Spain and the United 
States, it was very necessary to communicate quickly 
with the leader of the insurgents. General Garcia was 
somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of Cuba—no one 
knew where. No mail or telegraph message could reach 
him. The President must secure his co-operation—and 
quickly. 

What to do? 

Someone said to the President, ‘‘ There’s a fellow by 
the name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody 
can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered 
to Garcia. 

How ‘‘the fellow by the name of Rowan” took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over 
his heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of 
Cuba from an open boat, disappeared into the jungle, 
and in three weeks came out on the other side of the 
island, and having traversed a hostile country on foot, 
and delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have on 
special desire now to tell in detail. The point I wish to 


make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter, and did not 
ask, ‘‘ Where is he at?” 

There is a man whose form should be cast in deathless 
bronze, and a statue placed in every college of the land. 
It is not the book-learning young men need, nor instruc- 
tions about this or that, but a stiffening of the backbone, 
which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act promptly, 
concentrate their energies, do the thing—‘ Carry a 
message to Garcia.”’ 

This incapacity for independent action, this moral 


stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to 


cheerfully catch hold and lift are the things that put pure 
socialism so far into the future. If men will not act for 
themselves, what will they do when the benefit of their 
efforts is for all ? 

Advertise for a Shorthand writer, and nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punctuate, and do not 
think it necessary to be able to do so. Can such a one 
write a letter to Garcia ? 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 


(4) Type the letter on page 41. 


CHAPTER XI 
CARBON WORK 


KINDS OF CARBON PAPERS 


ONE of the time-saving processes possible with a 
typewriter is manifolding, or taking copies of 
typewritten matter by means of sheets of carbon 
paper placed between sheets of ordinary paper. 
There are several sorts of carbons, viz.— 


(1) Single ; Those coated on one side only. 

(2) Double: Those coated on both sides (an 
advantage where very flimsy paper is used and a 
large number of copies required). 

(3) Copying : Used for typescript to be after- 
wards press-copied. 

(4) Hektograth: For use with the hektograph 
and kindred duplicating processes. 

(5) Billing: Used for taking copies of invoices, 
etc., in billing. These carbons have the advantage 
of not creasing. 

Carbons are manufactured in hard and soft 
qualities, the soft ones for use on pad machines, 
and the hard ones for ribbon machines. They 
are also made in different thicknesses, known as 
featherweight (very thin), medium, and heavy- 
weight. Featherweight carbons are the most 
expensive, as they are carbonised on Japanese 
paper, but with them a larger number of copies 
can be taken at once. 


UsinGc CARBONS 


In order to obtain clear copies, use good carbons 
and thin paper, and strike the keys harder in 


proportion to the number of copies taken. Ifa 
hard platen can also be used, so much the better. 
With very thin paper and thin or featherweight 
carbons, eight to twelve copies can be easily 
taken, but the thicker the paper and carbons, the 
fewer the copies obtainable. 

The carbons and papers can be arranged for 
insertion in the machine in several ways, the best 
of which are the following— 

(1) Lay a piece of blank paper on the table 

right side upwards, then a carbon on the top of 
it with the carbonised or coated side downwards. 
Follow this by another sheet of paper and another 
carbon coated side downwards, and so on, until 
the entire pack is made up. One sheet of paper 
should appear at the top and one at the bottom. 
Then place all the papers in the machine, taking 
cave that the coated sides of the carbons face the 
platen. Always be careful of this point, or you 
will have the humiliating experience of finding a 
copy on the back of each page and nothing on the 
front. : 
(2) Arrange the sheets and carbons in the same 
way as (1), but allow the carbon sheets to pro- 
trude about 1 in. from the bottom. Insert in the 
machine and type. When the typing is com- 
pleted, hold the paper with one hand at the top, 
the carbons with the other hand at the bottom, 
and pull them apart. This enables all the carbons 
to be removed simultaneously and saves time. 


CARBON 


The following are other ways of doing the same 
thing— 

(3) Insert the tops of the sheets of paper in the 
typewriter without carbons and let the platen grip 
them about 4 in. Then interleave the sheets with 
carbons. Another turn of the platen will grip the 
tops of the carbons in addition to the papers. 
All the papers will then protrude at one end and 
the carbons may be extracted from the other as 
in (2). 

(4) Cut off the upper left and lower right corners 
of the carbons and arrange as before. After 
typing, these small blank spaces can be gripped, 
and the carbons shaken out. 

When feeding a number of carbons and sheets of 
paper into the machine, some sheets are apt to 
slip or pass in crookedly. This can be overcome 
by folding a strip of paper into halves and inserting 
the sheets into the machine between this wedge. 
A foolscap envelope split open and cut down will 
answer the same purpose. 

The lower sheets in a batch of carbons and 
papers can be prevented from slipping— 


(1) by not allowing the platen to become 
greasy ; OF 

(2) by folding back the top of each carbon 
sheet about 4 in. and laying the next sheet of 
paper into the fold; or 

(3) by using the thumb-wheels for line-spacing, 
instead of the line-space lever ; or 

(4) by clipping the papers at the top by means 
of a non-piercing paper fastener when the sheets 
have been inserted, or by pinning them together 
with an ordinary pin at the top left corner. 
If half-finished carbon work has to be removed 
from the machine to give place to an urgent 


letter, this method will be found most useful. - 


Carbon copies of a large document can be obtained 
even when carbons of the same size are not 
procurable, by sticking together smaller sizes of 
carbons at the back with strips of stamp-edging. 
For example, two quarto carbons can be stuck 
together for draft size and two foolscap carbons 
for brief size. 

The creasing or tree-ing of carbons may be 
partially prevented or remedied by— 


(1) Flattening them out with the hand when 
making up the pack. 

(2) Gently stretching them between forefingers 
and thumbs. 

(3) Damping them and pressing them between 
blotting-paper in a screw-press. 


You can test the quality of carbon sheets before 
using by rubbing a finger over them. If the 
colour comes off, the results will not be good on 
the paper. Or, again, if the carbons fade when 
exposed to the light of the sun, they are made 
of inferior material. 
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To prevent waste, keep the carbons in a flat box, 
so that the edges do not become crumpled; put 
the sheets most worn nearest the top, and the 
new ones at the bottom ; turn them upside down 
frequently, and if the lines of typewriting always 
fall on the same part of the carbon, raise or lower 
the sheet, or cut a small strip from the carbon so 
that the whole surface may be equally worn. 
When you think the carbons are quite worn out, 
hold them in front of a fire for a few seconds, 
and you will find this will give them a little longer 
life. The best carbons can be used about 100 
times before it is necessary to discard them. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS 


Errors in carbon work can be corrected either in - 
the machine or after the sheets have been removed. 
In the first case, turn up the platen until the error 
appears. Erase the bottom sheet against the 
platen or the correcting strip (if the machine is 
provided with one) and insert a slip of paper over 
the erasure. Lay the carbon and the next sheet 
of paper over the slip and correct as_ before. 
Insert another slip over the second copy and do 
this with every copy until all the erasures are 
made. Then remove the slips, bring the whole of 
the sheets back to the printing point, and re-type 
the correct word or letter. It is usually more 
practicable to correct the copies separately after 
they have been typed. In this case, re-insert the 
separate copies and make the corrections in the 
ordinary way. In erasing carbon copies, cleaner 
work can be done if an ordinary rubber is used 
before applying the typewriter eraser. Wherever 
possible, the carbon should match the ribbon. 
Failing this, the correction can be made by holding 
a piece of carbon of the colour required at the 
printing point between the ribbon and the paper 
while typing in the correction 


EXERCISES 
(1) Make an exact copy of the exercise on page 44. 


(2) Type the following exercise several times, until it 
can be typed accurately and quickly— 


WHAT A STENOGRAPHER SHOULD KNOW 
AND BE ABLE TO DO. 


By ELBEeErt HUBBARD. 


Stenography puts you in a position where, when the 
limited comes along, you just jump aboard and travel to 
Success-town. 

You may be ever so able, but unless you are in a 
position where you can prove your ability, fate may 
overlook you. 

This is a day of Big Business and big organisaticns. 

Big men to-day require good helpers. There is a 
pressure upon their time and attention. If the sténo- 
grapher is the right stuff, he fits in, and does the thing at 
a time when the average clerk is safely snoozing or 
enjoying himself at the concert or the movies. 

The stenographer who can make himself eyes and ears 
for an able man is in a pretty fair position to take the 
old man’s job. In fact, he already has it. 
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The time saving of the Column Selector has been proved 
and demonstrated. It has been proved in the case of every 
operator who has learned the use of the Remington Column 
Selector, that for every letter written and envelope ad- 
dressed with its aid, there is a saving in time of at least 
thirty eee over the old way. At first blush, thirty 
seconds may not seem much to you, but let us do a do Las 
more figuring. | 

Let us take forty letters a day as your average. This 
is ones ca a fair average day’s work. 

Thirty seconds saved on every letter means a saving oF 
twenty minutes a day, two hours a week, one hundred hours a 
year - ane every year. Think it over! 

You may be a good typist and all that. But, even so, 
don’t you think it worth your while to add one hundred hours 
a year to your efficiency? Don’t you think those one hundred 
hours a year added to your efficiency are bound to have their 
effect on the size of your pay envelope? There can be only 
one answer to this question. 


(REMINGTON NOTES) 
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The number of big business men to-day who began 
their business career as stenographers, is clear beyond and 
out of all proportion to any,.other positions. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the biggest bank in 
America, was stenographer and secretary to Lyman 
Gage, a business man, who became United States Secretary 
of the Treasury. And Lyman Gage himself was a Bryant 
and Stratton product. 

George B. Cortelyou was a stenographer, and got most 
of his school education in a business college. 

Three men in President Wilson’s Cabinet were steno- 
graphers—never mind who! 

A stenographer should be on good terms with the 
dictionary, and know how to manipulate the encyclopedia. 

When in doubt, look it up, and write it down. 

Stenography is the tool whereby you can write three or 
four times as much as you otherwise could. 

The stenographer should study his own weak points. 

After letters are written, they must be signed, stamped, 
mailed, sent to the post office; and it is the work of the 
stenographer to see that all these things are done. 

A stenographer should be not only a stenographer, but 
an executive. And the more a stenographer knows of 
history, geography, science, and current events, the 
better. He will find chances to use everything he knows. 

I notice nowadays that there are a great many young 
men who have taken courses in salesmanship, advertising, 
or business organisation, who expect to start in and achieve 
quick success, leaping to heights that were made to climb. 

To speak glibly of the overhead fixed charges, dividends, 


pay-rolls, maximum returns, sales organisations, does not 
prove that you can do business. You have to be willing 
to do plain, everyday, humdrum, menial tasks, and the 
stenographer who is not willing to be a servant, and a 
good one, will always remain a poor stenographer. 

He who renders a great service will get a great return. 

One thing about stenography is that you have to prove 
your worth. 

In the Bohemian Club, in San Francisco, a member 
who fails to do a thing when‘he is invited once is 
never asked again, and it is a good deal the same in 
stenography. 

Business to-day is an exacting task-master. 

The business world is seeking men and women who can 
carry its burdens, and the limit of pay that these people 
receive is not yet fixed. 

Business men who make One Hundred Thousand a year 
are not hard to find, but the climb is long and slow. It 
requires health, good habits, good nature, and a constant 
vigilance and a hunger to serve. The price of success 
is work. 

Quickness, alertness, accuracy, good cheer, these are 
the things. 

And I believe there are better and bigger opportunities 
in business to-day than the world has ever before offered. 

I also believe that stenography offers a quicker, surer, 
safer, and saner pathway to success than any other field 
of commercial endeavour. 


(3) Make a Fair Copy of the letter given on page 45. 


CHAPTER XII 
TABULAR WORK 


TABULATORS 


THE use of a tabulator in typing saves much time 
and eye-strain, and nearly every modern machine 
is equipped with one. The four kinds of tabulator 
are— 

(1) Single Key Tabulator, or Jumper, which, by 
depressing a single key, brings the carriage to the 
beginning of the column fixed by stops on the rack 
behind the machine. 


(2) Column Finder, or Selector. This is an 






Tabulator 
Keys ——> 


extension of No. 1, but its superiority les in the 
fact that, instead of a single key, it consists of 
one for each column. By this means, if a column 
has to be omitted, the key for that column is 
passed over, whereas with a single key tabulator 
the key must be depressed more than once in 
performing the same operation. 

(3) Decimal Tabulator. The stops on this tabu- 
lator are set on the rack, not for the first figure of 
the column, as in the case of Nos. 1 and 2, but for 
the last figure or units, and when the proper key 
is depressed, the carriage plunges direct to the 
desired place. For example, if the figures 960, 
10,360, and 19 are to be typed in separate columns, 
the tabular keys marked respectively 100, 10,000, 
and 10 will be depressed. Similarly, if the sums 
of £9,611 6s. 8d., £1 2s. 6d., and 1s. 6d. are required, 
the keys marked £1,000, £1, and Is. will be 
depressed. The advantage of this tabulator is 
that it enables the operator to bring the carriage 
direct to the units, tens, hundreds or thousands 
without further adjustment by means of the space 
bar or back spacer. In Nos. 1 and 2, if the 
tabular stops were fixed for units of pounds, and 
it was desired to type a figure in the units of 
pence, the units of pounds key would first have 
to be depressed and the space bar afterwards 
tapped until the units of pence figure was reached. 

(4) Key-Set Tabulator. With this tabulator, the 
stops are automatically fixed on the rack behind 
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the machine, by simply depressing a “ Set” key 
at the front of the machine. They are automati- 
cally returned to the magazine by the depression 
of another key, called the ‘ Clear” key. This 
tabulator is the decimal tabulator plus the key-set 
device and is the latest and best of all. 


ARRANGEMENT OF TABULAR MATTER 


In typing tabular work, endeavour to display 
the matter artistically. It should be attractive 
to the eye, and easy to read at the same time. 
The study of good printed tabular statements will 
give you excellent ideas on harmony and propor- 
tion. 
foolscap sheets so as to accommodate the type- 
script easily and elegantly. If many copies of 
the same matter are required, either all at once or 
at different times, take an exact measurement of 
the positions of the columns. This could be done 
_ either by means of a ruled dummy sheet showing 
the precise positions of the various columns, or, 
better still, with a piece of tracing paper. Double 
spacing is usually best between the various items 
in tabular statements; the matter can then be 
more easily followed by the eye. Single spacing 
is sometimes preferred for tabular matter intro- 
duced into correspondence, but leader dots should 
then be typed to link up the words with the 
figures to make it more readable. Always check 
the additions of columns of typed figures, unless 
there is an understanding to the contrary, as the 
typist is usually held responsible for the accuracy 
of totals. Ornamentation should be sparingly 
employed in tabular work. Use full stops in 
separating pounds, shillings, and pence, when not 
divided by ruled lines. Stops are preferable both 
to hyphens and to spaces only. Between pounds 
and tens of shillings there should be one stop 
and no space; but between pounds and units 
of shillings, one stop and one space. The same 
applies to shillings and pence. When tabulating 
on a blind machine without a tabulator, type one 
line on scrap paper, showing the arrangement of 
the columns. Take out the paper, cut away the 
typed strip and stick it on the scale in front of the 
machine with stamp edging, completely covering 
the notches and figures. This will be a useful 
guide and save needless calculation. 

To arrange tabular matter tastefully, count the 
longest lines of each of the columns, add these 
together and subtract the total from the scale. 
The resulting figure will show the spaces to be 
distributed over the columns and reserved for 
the margins. For example, in the first part of 
the tabular statement headed “‘ The Rival Navies 
Compared,’ you have five columns of approxi- 
mate length. There are seven spaces in the 
longest lines of the first three, and six in the 
last two, making, in all, 33 spaces. In the 
first column, the longest line contains 19 spaces, 
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viz., “Coast Defence Ships.” Now, a little 
arithmetic: 33 plus 19, equals 52. Subtract 52 
from an 80 scale, answer 28. The number of 
spaces for allocation over the margins and columns 
is thus 28. A suitable disposal of these spaces 
would be : 5 margin on each side, 6 spaces between 
the first column and the figures, and 3 spaces 
between each of the figure columns. Therefore, 
the first column will commence at 5 on the scale, 
the word “Germany” at 30, “ Austria” at 40, 
“ Britain’ at 50, ‘‘ France” at 60, “‘ Russia ”’ at 
69. With these headings correctly placed, it will 
be an easy matter to type the figures in the centre 
of the headings. 

In the second part of this exercise, it would be 


as well, if this were being typed from manuscript, 


to leave a space for the sub-titles “ Triple Entente ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dual Alliance,” and type them last, so that 
they might be made to fall exactly in the middle 
of the two columns below them. 

Example 3 is a more difficult piece of tabular 
work, especially as regards the headings. In this 
example, both narrow and wide columns appear, 
and in order to accommodate the whole matter 
on a foolscap page, the headings of the longer 
lines must be split. Always arrange the heading 
so that it falls in the middle of the space allowed 
for it, as regards both width and depth. The top 
line of a heading should usually be longer than the 
lower lines, unless it is a shorter word, as in 
heading No. 2 of this exercise. Jt is sometimes 
necessary, when headings are very long and the 
columns narrow, to type the headings perpen- 
dicularly rather than horizontally. In such a case, 
leave a sufficient space for the headings, and type 
them in when the rest of the work is done. In 
gauging the amount of space to leave, remember 
that ten letters and spaces typed horizontally will 
take up the same space as six lines typed vertically. 


RuLInNG Up 


When the exercise has been typed, rule it up in 
red ink. Although this may sound very easy, 
teachers usually find that beginners require a 
great deal of practice before they can rule up a 
tabular statement with any degree of perfection. 

The following hints may be useful— 


(1) Use a good ruler, either flat or circular. 
(2) Rule on the bevelled edge of a flat ruler to 


prevent smudging, and always with the pen on 


the top edge of the ruler. . 

(3) Hold the ruler tightly and the pen lightly, 
and take enough ink to finish a line without a break. 

(4) Have plenty of blotting paper, and blot the 
ruler frequently ; otherwise smearing will result. 

(5) Separate all columns of figures by single or 
double red vertical lines. It is generally unneces- 
sary to separate pounds from shillings and shillings 
from pence by ruling, as full stops or spaces suffice 
for this. 
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(6) Rule totals of columns with one horizontal 
red line above the total and two below, the first 
projecting about 4 in. to the left of the other. 

(7) Rule double lines as close to each other as 
possible without touching. This can be done 
without changing the position of the ruler by 
holding the pen at a different angle. 

(8) Do not rule with the pen and the typewriter 
underscore on the same page. 

(9) Rule the lines in the following order— 

(a2) The top and bottom horizontal lines. 
(6) The full length vertical lines. 

(c) The short horizontal lines, if any. 
(d) The short vertical lines, if any. 

(10) The best results in ruling can be obtained 
by the use of a draughtsman’s ruling pen, which 
consists of two steel blades facing each other, and 
attached to an ebony handle. | 

(11) Do not let vertical lines intersect double 
horizontal lines. They should just be allowed to 
touch and no more. It is usually safer to rule 
up in faint pencil lines first and erase when the 
ink is dry. 

(12) In work which is to be ruled up, pencil 
light dots at the tops of the columns where the red 
lines should go, and again at the bottom at the 
same number of the scale. This will ensure the 
lines being straight. 


OTHER USES OF TABULATORS 


Tabulators can be used for other purposes 
besides typing columns of figures, viz.— 


TYPEWRITING 


For paragraphs, dates of letters, inside addresses 
(on letters or envelopes), subject headings (if of 
uniform length), and the complimentary close ; 
and for anything of frequent occurrence beginning 
at the same place, such as quotation marks or 
“do.” for the word “ ditto,” etc. 


BALANCE SHEETS 


You may sometimes be required to type a wide 
Balance Sheet on an ordinary foolscap machine. 
This can be done by folding a foolscap sheet in 
halves (from top to bottom) to accommodate 
the two sides of the Balance Sheet. Type the 
longer side first, so that the totals will afterwards 
fall on the same line. Take the Balance Sheet out 
of the machine and insert light pencil marks on the 
edge of the blank half, showing the positions of 
the heading, the first line, the total, etc., on the 
typed half. This will ensure correspondence of 
the line levels on both sides. Half the heading 
will go on one half and half on the other. When 
the whole has been typed, erase the pencil marks 
and rule up in red ink. A brief machine is, of 
course, best for this class of work. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Copy Exercises 1, 2, and 3 (pages 49-51) and rule 
up in red ink afterwards. 


(2) Type the following Balance Sheet— 











___ BALANCE SHEET As aT 31ST DECEMBER, I9— 
























































Capital and Liabilities. £. |s.| dl] £, > “4s,)-d, Property and Assets, £1344.) £. |s.d. 
Nominal Capital— | he a | | Land and Buildings : ‘ : ‘ -| 10,000) — —, } 
5,000 Ordinary Shares of {ro each |, 50,000] ~, —| | Less Depreciation 300] — —|| ne 1 
25,000 Preference Shares of £1 each 25,000 -— —. | 4 9,704 — = 
| —_—— Plant and Machinery. : ‘ ‘ «|; 17,000; —| —| | 
|| 75,000) -| — Less Depreciation : é ‘ || 1,020] — -) | 
| =—= | —— 15,98! ~~ 
Issued Capital— | pal i Patents : ; “1 3,000] = —)) | 
3,000 Ordinary Shares of {10 each | | il 30,000 -| = Less Depreciation 300) ~ —) | 
25,000 Preference Shares of fr each 25,000 -— — | 2,700! -| - 
Reserve Account : . ‘ || | Stock-in-Trade | oii 11,4201 8 ~ 
Added this year . Be Sundry Debtors. ‘ ‘ oP" +3 ; 28,397) 4. 2) | 
—_——! 4,000 -— — Less Bad Debts Reserve . : : “| 716) — —) 
Sundry Creditors : | | |i 9,843] 2) = | —— 
Reserve for Directors’ Fees ’ : if ee a 250 - - | 27,681} 4) 2). 
Profit and Loss A/c— I pd | | Less Discount Reserve : : : «| 692| -—| 7) 
Balance, 1st Jan. ‘ $ ‘é «| 810 -- | —— 26,989) 3 7 
Add Profit for Year || 3,795] 91 7 | Cash in hand : ‘ : oH 106] 2 -. ns 
| —— § Cash at Bank ‘ : ; ; * |) 3,196)13, ss | | 
Py | 4,605, 9 7 | ||. 3, 30415 ~ 
Less Preference Dividend || 706 5 - | | | | 
2 |e | | 
ak | 3,899 4 7 | | | | 
Less Ordinary Dividend || 00) —| - | | 
| i—i—|| | | | | 
| 2,999 4) 7 | | | | 
Less Transfer to Reserve ; ; -|/ 2,000} -| =| | | 
—— 999 4 7 1 | _ 
— 1 | i+4— 
|| £70,092) 6 7 | | || £70,092 & 7 
i ons, a |i oH a of ae 


























TABULAR WORK 


A 


THH RIVAL NAVIES COMPARED BEFORE THE WAR. 


COMPLETED HFFECTIVE SHIPS OF THE CONTENDING NAVIES. 


Type of Vessel. 
Dreadnoughts 
Pre-Dreadnoughts 
Coast Defence Ships 
Armoured Cruisers 
Cruisers 
Destroyers 
Torpedo Boats 


Submarines 


RG AT iV 


Type of Vessel. 
Dreadnoughts 


Pre-Dreadnoughts 
Coast Defence Ships 
Armoured Cruisers 
Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Torpedo Boats 


Submarines 


4——(1316) 


GERMANY 
6 
20 
2 
9 
Al 
150 


a 


AUSTRIA 


18 


59 


GRHAT 
BRITAIN 


ot 


40 


34 
74 
167 
AQ 


79 


FRANCE 

4. 

18 

1 

Ao 

9 

84 
135 


64 


ee ee NG UE 


TRIPLE ENTHNTE . 


NO a Oe nes 


OOD 


69 


o 


60 


Ie 


542 


LIS 


LO? 


Tons. 
754,018 
950,310 

19,180 
672,024 
481,755 
198,410 

27 548 


64,808 


3,168,053 
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RUSSIA 


91 
Bee 


oO 


DUAL ALLIANCE. 


No 


3, Ol DoLpS 4 


19 
Zo 
8 
ie 
46 
148 
og 


“pg 


Tons. 


411,549 


317 413 
49 ,868 
LO” ,625 
164,562 
76,544 

6 852° 


15,817 


1,150 ,230 
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WAR WASTE. 


It 1s estimated that the money cost of the Great War 
to the United Kingdom was £8,000,000,000. Previous 
expenditure on wars s shown in the following table. 
Without.countinge. the destruction of capital, and of human 
eapital; nor the arrested production, the cost of the 

wars from-1853 to 1914 (excluding the Russo-Japanese 


war) has been estimated at:- 


) 
— 


MILLIONS 
STERLING 
Crimea campaign Soweto? | UeGene, . Serats 540 
Italian campaign (France) Mee wate, 51 
American war: | 
Northern States Petree ete. Ot S 060 
COMTCdCEYaTES: “.5s pwaek Bee. Sey 060 
Danish war arte. pubeune wuts...  obthee tae 7 
War of 1866 (Germany) you. . Stade . ene — 66 
Mexico, China, Cochin China (France) 40 
thie (war Or -Le/7O (for Wrence) i.25 ge: 90'7 
Balkan war athe vera “hemcee - “Fae. 4 cael 200 
Russo-Turkish war (shared by the two | 
belligerents) 208 
south African war (for Great Britain) 200 


TOT RAG. s6Ge = Bato 


5. 


CA PTT AL -ACCOUN ®. 





Statement of Invested Funds on the 4th January, 19--.. 





GENERAL BENEFIT FUND. 























Description of Rate ctual AmountiPrices| Estimated 
; paid. tor: pure value on 
Stock, of chase of oLSt Dec. 
PtOCK, etc. L9OS. 
etc.. Interest | 
RAILWAY DEBENTURE 
&., 8.0 oTOCK. eon ee dd. aos Jo ed. 
5,660 - -| North Staffordshire] 3% ABTA. 6 -8\. 824. | -439262 2,2 
8,000 - -| London & N. Western 5% 7,083.18. 6| 914 7,320 =" = 
14,000 - -| Midland | 2% | 10,396.12 -| 724 110,440 - - 
4,000 - -| Great Northern 3% 5,403. 5. 9 874 OOOO”. a: * = 
13,500 - -| Great Eastern 4% 1A 91 S649. OF 2204 - | 14,9197 210. = 
2,000 - -| South Eastern 5% 132% [| 2,650 - - 
S',495-0 62 = 
670 - - do. [4% 1094 | Tie ds 
5,000 - -}| London, Brighton | : _ 
| & South Coast A% 53,455 - -| 1094 O.200 °° Ss 
4,000 - -| North Eastern 5% S456 s. 6h “Ove 3 500. ah) = 
3,000 - -| Great Western A$% 3,634. 6. 8 1224 3,675 - - 
5,000 - - do. AS% 5,746.17 .. 8 13505 64020 => = 
5,333 - -| Lancashire & York- 
shire. a 3% D4 2OLc Lb. 6p, 265s). 4,059.14. 3 
CORPORATION STOCK. 
4,000 - -| Norwich 3% 3,880. 1 -1 854 5,380 - - 
4,000 - -| Derby > 3% 3 8004 23.6), B44 1: 34580 = - = 
4,000 - -| Cardiff 3% 3,800. 1 -|* 864 5,460 - - 
35 ,588.1.7] Bristol 35% 5,507. 8 -| 914 bxACOn OS 4 
80,177. 0. 8 £79 314.17. 7 
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CHAPTER XIII 
COPYING OUTGOING CGORRESPONDENCE> 


METHODS OF TAKING COPIES 


Copies of letters should always be taken before 
they leave the office, as they will probably be 
required for future reference. There are three 
ways of doing this, viz.— 


(1) By the use of Carbons. 
(2) By the Rotary or Rapid Roller Copier. 
(3) By the Press-copying Process. 


The Rotary Copier is a machine which copies 
letters on a roll of tissue paper when they are fed 
into the machine and the handle is turned. A 
knife automatically cuts the tissue copies, and 
they are afterwards ready for filing with other 
correspondence. 

Rotary copying is much more rapid than the 
press-copying system, but the apparatus required 
is considerably more expensive, and would be 
only worth while in large offices. The copies taken 
can be filed separately with the incoming letters. 





In contrasting carbon copying with press-copying, 
the following arguments may be urged in favour 
of press-copying— 

(1) It is quicker to insert single sheets into the 
typewriter than several sheets. 

(2) Press-copies are absolute facsimiles of the 
originals, and include the signature and all altera- 
tions. In carbon copies, alterations must after- 
wards be inserted, and there is a danger of their 
being omitted altogether. 

(3) Subsequent alterations made in a press copy 
are more easily detected than in a carbon copy, as 
the paper is more flimsy. 

(4) Copies of all outgoing letters appear in the 
letter-book in chronological order, and may 
afterwards be indexed as a whole. | 

Carbon copies have undoubtedly still greater 
advantages, v1z.— 

(1) A facsimile copy is produced at the time of 





writing, which saves the time and labour of the 
clerk who press-copies the letters, and afterwards 
indexes the letter-book. 

(2) There is less danger of forgetting to take 
copies of letters. 

(3) No special appliances are needed. 

(4) Carbon copies can be filed more easily and 
conveniently on the individual system of filing. 

(5) Carbon copies are easier to handle, as the 
paper is usually less flimsy. 

(6) Copying ribbons need not be used, and, 
therefore, the typewriting is cleaner and more 
pleasing. 

Press-Copying. 
necessary— 

(1) A copying ribbon. 

(2) A screw press. 

(3) A copyograph, which is a damping apparatus 
consisting of two boards, two zinc trays and porous 
sheets. 


The following materials are 


(4) A letter-book of tissue paper. 

(5) Oil sheets. 

This process is very simple, and 
is generally used in small offices. 
When the letter has been typed 
with a copying ribbon and signed, 
it is ready to be copied. Open the 
letter-book and lay an oil sheet on 
the last page used. Then lay the 
first blank page over it and wet it. 
This can be done by means of a 
brush provided for the purpose, or 
by damp calico rags ; but the best 
method is to use the rubber sheets 
of the copyograph. In this case, 
a rubber sheet is placed on the oil 
sheet, and the blank page of the 
letter-book laid over the rubber sheet. The letter 
to be copied is placed face downwards over the 
blank page. Add another oil sheet, close the book, 
and place in the press for a few minutes. Then 
extract the rubber sheet and letter, and a copy 
will be found on the letter-book page. Several 
different letters can be copied at the same time 
by extending this process and interleaving 
further oil sheets, rubber sheets, etc. Several 
copies of the same letter can also be taken at the 
same time, particularly if a new copying ribbon 
or hektograph ribbon is used. The usual causes 
of poor copies are too much or too little moisture, 
the use of a record ribbon, or a worn-out copying 
ribbon, or insufficient pressure. 


INDEXING 


Where letters are press-copied, it is necessary 
to index them frequently, so that they can be 
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easily turned up at any moment. In doing this, 
write the surname first, and, in the case of letters 
to the secretary or manager of a company, do not 
index the name under “ S ” or ‘“‘ M,” but under the 
initial of the name of the company. The word 
“The” at the beginning of the name of the 
company should be ignored for indexing purposes. 
In opening a new letter-book, look carefully at the 
old one to see which names occur most frequently. 
You can then leave more space for these names in 
the new index. | 


The utility of indexed letter-books is consider- 
ably enhanced by the use of cross referencing. 
This is done by writing blue pencil figures at the 
top of the pages, in the form of a fraction. To 
take an example, let us suppose that the fraction 


cad appears at the top of the copy of a letter in 


65 
the letter-book. This indicates that the last 


letter to the same person or firm will be found on 
page 23 of the same book, and the next letter on 


page 65. If the last letter occurs in a former 
A31 
book, some such reference can be given as ae 


(the letter is the identifying letter of the previous 
book : or if the next letter is to be found in a 


23 
following book, thus 7 A cipher, thus, 


2 
C3" 13 
indicates that no letter has previously been 
received. 
Take great care of the letter-book; and if a 
leaf is soiled, do not tear it out, but write the 
word “‘ Cancelled ” across it in blue pencil. 


EXERCISES , 


(1) Type the following questions and append your 
answers to each— 

Can I construct a good sentence ? 

Can I express the same idea in different words ? 

Can I arrange points in a logical order ? 7 

Have I the power of placing my thoughts on paper in 
a clear and intelligible manner ? 

Where is my English faulty, and how can it beimproved ? 

Am I capable of paying attention to details, such as 
correctly typing the date, salutation, and complimentary 
close, and properly addressing envelopes, etc. ? 


(2) Type the following and display the matter neatly— 


CHOICE OF WoRrDs. 


Long Form. Preferred Form. 
the purchase of . buying 
a large supply of many 
a majority of ‘ most 
take into consideration consider 
extend an invitation invite 
in a prudent manner prudently 
put in an appearance appear 
enclosed herewith please find enclosed 
beg to acknowledge . acknowledge 
beg to advise : : . notify 
beg leave to inform . : . inform 


I should be pleased to have you 
call at any time drop in and see me 


(DR. Dewey in System.) 


(3) Mr. John Horner, of 14 West Street, Leeds, writes 
to Messrs. Peter Piper & Co., of 351 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., complaining that six bags of coffee which 
he has just received from them were not up to the usual 
quality, nor to the sample left by their traveller. He has 
returned the whole consignment, and now asks them to 
replace it with coffee of a better kind. Write a letter 
to Mr. Horner, apologising for the errcr and giving a 
reason for it. 


(4) Copy the Exercise on page 53. 


(5) Effectively display and rule the manuscript table 
shown on page 54. 


CHAPTER XIV 
DUPLICATING 


DUPLICATING is preferable to taking carbon copies 
for larger quantities than, say, twenty, or when 
very thick paper is required for all the copies. 

The chief duplicating processes are— 

(1) Stencilling. 

(2) The Graph, or composition, process (¢.g., 
Hektograph or Plex). 

(3) The Multigraph or 
process. 

(4) Lithography. 


Typewriter Ribbon 


STENCILLING 


There are two kinds of stencil duplicators, viz., 
Flat Frame (or Mimeograph) and Rotary. The 
‘difference between them is that in the frame 
duplicator, the stencil is stretched upon an oblong 
frame and the ink applied by means of a roller, 
while in the rotary duplicator the stencil is stretched 


upon a perforated cylinder and the copies produced 
by feeding paper into the rotary with one hand 
and turning the cylinder handle with the other. 
The rotary duplicator may also be worked by a 
small electric motor; the best models are self- 
feeding and self-inking, and will produce 100 
copies a minute. A diaphragm duplicator is a 
frame duplicator with a piece of linen or silk, 
called a diaphragm, stretched across the frame. 

The following sheets are necessary for stencilling 
with the flat-frame duplicator, where the sheets 
are not attached at the top— 

(1) Stencil or wax sheet. 

(2) Tissue sheet, to prevent the type from 
quickly filling with wax. , 

(3) Silk sheet, to smooth the rough edges of the 
letters perforated in the stencil. 

(4) Backing sheet, to provide a firm base, and 
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compensate for the deficiencies of a punctured 
platen. | ; 

(5) Fibrous sheet, not used in typing the stencil, 
nor in rolling off copies on a duplicator with a 
diaphragm, but used with an open frame duplicator 
to protect the stencil. 





Before’ typing a stencil for an ordinary open 
frame duplicator, arrange the sheets on the table 
in the following order: tissue sheet, stencil, silk 


sheet, and backing-sheet. Fold the protruding 
edges of the stencil and tissue sheet over the 
backing-sheet, and insert all the sheets together 
in the machine, taking care that the backing-sheet 
is nearest the platen, and that the glossy side of 
the tissue sheet faces the type. 

When the sheets are fastened together at the 
top (the most up-to-date way) it is only necessary 
to insert them in the machine like a single sheet 
of paper, but even in this case the stencil is 
improved by the insertion of a silk sheet between 
the wax and backing-sheets. 

The points to be observed in preparing and 
typing a stencil are— 

(1) Before starting, clean the type thoroughly 
with a type brush moistened with benzine. 

(2) If a ribbon machine is used, switch .the 
ribbon out of gear, so that the type may strike the 
stencil direct. In pad machines, it is not necessary 
to remove the pad. 

(3) Type with a stronger touch than usual in 
order to cut the wax cleanly. Strike stops 
lightly, but capital letters, especially “M”’ and 
“W,” require either fairly heavy blows or twice 
typing. | 

(4) Owing to the thickness of the sheets, it is 
often better to turn up the platen by means of the 
thumb wheels instead of the line-spacing lever. 
This sometimes prevents the stencil slipping, but 
would not apply to stencils which are fastened to 
a backing-sheet at the top. 

(5) When ruling lines for tabular statements, 


‘penknife. 


etc., great care is necessary not to cut completely 
through the wax sheet. It is preferable to rule 
up vertical lines after removing the stencil from 
the typewriter, with a stylus or blunt penknife. 
The exact pressure required will be ascertained 
by practice. The silk sheet should be either 
below or above the wax when ruling lines or 
writing a signature. Horizontal lines should be 
ruled with the underscore. 

Errors in stencils can be corrected as follows— 


(1) Whilst the stencil is in the machine, draw 
back the tissue sheet and turn the platen forward 
to the point of error. Then, with a “Gem” 
paper clip, or other smooth piece of metal, gently 
press the letter or word which it is desired to efface. 
This will close up the perforation and present an 
unbroken surface for correction. Another way is 
to heat the blade of a knife in the flame of a 
match or gas jet, and gently apply it to the error. 

(2) Cut a little piece of wax from the edge of a 
stencil and place it over the error, making it 
adhere by the warmth of the thumb or a heated 
Type the correct letter over this. 

(3) Obliterate the error by a thin application of 


- stencil varnish, and type in the correction when 


the varnish is dry. 

(4) When the error is at the end of a line, or 
in the heading, block out with stamp edging and 
re-type in a different place. | 

(5) When a mistake is not discovered until the 
stencil is on the frame, block out the error by 
means of stamp edging, and type in the correction 
on all the copies after they have been rolled off. 

Failing these attempts to obtain a good stencil, 
type a fresh one. Blocking out and patching 
processes are seldom quite satisfactory. If stencils 
are spoiled, the parts which have not been per- 
forated or cracked may be used for patching 
defective stencils, or for strengthening other 
stencils from which large numbers of copies have 
to be taken. A stencil can be easily read by 
holding it up to the light, or by placing a black 
carbon sheet behind it. © 

When the stencil has been typed, the next part 
of the process is “ rolling off.’”” Remove the tissue 
sheet from the front of the stencil and the silk 
and backing sheets from the back. Fix the 
stencil on the frame with the fibrous sheet on top, 
if it is an open frame. It should be quite taut 
and even, without creases or cracks. On a 
diaphragm duplicator, the stencil is either fixed 
on small pegs jutting from the frame, or it 
adheres to the diaphragm because of the greasy 
nature of the ink. Place a blotter on the base- 
board and squeeze a small quantity of ink on the 
tray or slate, distributing it evenly with the 
roller. Ink the stencil by passing the roller over 
it several times without much pressure, until a 
good copy appears on the blotter. In cold weather, 
if the ink is too stiff, the slate or other receptacle 
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for the ink should be warmed. The stencil needs 
most ink at first, but afterwards very little. 
An excess of ink can be removed by taking an 
impression on blotting or scrap paper. As soon 
as the impression is clear and sharp, insert a clean 
sheet of paper on the baseboard. Pass the roller 
once only LIGHTLY and slowly over the stencil. 
Remove the sheet and a facsimile of the stencil 
will be seen. Repeat this operation until the 
desired number of copies is obtained. Each 
stencil should produce 50 to 300 copies, according 
to the skill of the operator, the quality and strength 
of the stencil, and the merits of the duplicator, ink, 
etc. Make pencilled lines on the blotting paper 
to show where each sheet should be laid. If the 
copies are faint, the cause will probably be— 

(1) Too light a touch in typing. 

(2) Lack of ink in duplicating. 
(3) Too little pressure in rolling off. 
(4) The use of inferior ink or stencils. 


A soft, absorbent paper, called duplicating 
paper, on which the ink dries at once, should be 
used in taking copies, but if the paper is not 
sufficiently absorbent to dry the copies instan- 
taneously, place them between the sheets of a 
tissue drying-book, and squeeze the book in a 
copying-press. To save space, two wet copies can 
be placed back to back in the drying-book. The 
leaves of this book can be numbered in blue pencil 
in the right-hand top corner. This facilitates the 
counting of the sheets. To prevent one”end of 
the book being used exclusively, number the 
sheets from both ends and use each alternately. 
If the paper used in duplicating has a very hard 
surface, the copies can be dried quickly by placing 
them between blotters and squeezing them in a 
copying press. Should the copies then blur, dust 
them over lightly with drying powder (obtainable 
from duplicator dealers for this purpose) with a 
piece of cotton wool. This is unnecessary where 
proper duplicating paper is used. 

Before putting away the duplicator, remove 
the stencil from the frame. In the case of a 
diaphragm duplicator, lay a piece of old newspaper 
below the diaphragm. The surplus ink will then 
be absorbed if the roller is passed firmly over it. 
Remove the newspaper and repeat the operation 
with fresh pieces. Pour a little cleansing fluid on 
the diaphragm and rub it witha brush. Also sponge 
the silk sheet with benzine occasionally, dry it 
between blotters, and press it flat when not in use. 

Do not work in an overheated office, or in the 
sun, as this tends to soften and spoil stencils. 
Always store stencils in a cool place. Never put 
the roller near a fire, nor leave it on the slate when 
not in use. Keep the whole apparatus clean. 

There are two kinds of ink, one made of water 
and the other of grease. Water ink should be 
used for the rotary duplicator, but for all other 
duplicators grease ink gives the best results. 


duplicate handwritten copies. 


GRAPH PROCESS 

This is very simple, and is chiefly used to 
The copies are 
produced from a negative on a jelly or composition 
or other sensitive body. The matter to be copied 
must be typed with a hektograph ribbon, or hand- 
written with special ink on hard glazed paper. 
The typed or written document is impressed upon 
the composition pad, and, when the ink is absorbed, 
other copies are produced by bringing blank sheets 
of paper into contact with the impression. 


MULTIGRAPH OR TYPEWRITER RIBBON 
PROCESS 


This process is becoming very popular for 
producing large quantities of facsimile letters. By 
this means, the operator can produce letters 
indistinguishable from actual typewritten letters. 
There are two kinds, the flat and the rotary, the 
latter being a quicker but more expensive process. 
The type is set as in printing and afterwards 
pressed against a very wide ribbon, which in its 
turn is pressed against blank sheets of paper. 
The ribbon is of the same texture as an ordinary 
typewriter ribbon, and this enables multigraphed 
letters to be matched with the names and addresses 
subsequently typed in. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Lithography is “the art or operation of pro- 
ducing printed matter from a flat lithographic 
stone on which a design or transfer has been made 
in soapy ink, or by other suitable method.” In 
typing the copy for the lithographer, use transfer 
paper and a lithograph ribbon and avoid erasures. 
The type must be absolutely clean and the impres- 
sions uniform throughout. A new typewriter in 
which the type is not worn, nor the platen indented, 
will give the best results. Take the typescript 
to the lithographer as soon as possible after being 
typed, otherwise the impression will fail to adhere 
to the stone, and no copies can be taken. 


EXERCISES 


Cut a stencil of the Exercise on page 58 and roll off 
twenty copies of it. 
(2) Type the following Agenda— 


THE FISH SELLERS’ SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED. 


The Third Annual Meeting will be held in the Barge 
Hotel, Ship Street, Shellness, on Friday, 29th January, 
1920, at 3 p.m. 


AGENDA. 


1. Secretary to read notice convening the meeting. 
and the Auditors’ Report. 

2. Read letter of apology for absence, from Mr. John 
Cory. 

3. Read minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

4. Refer to printed Report and Accounts of Directors, 
already issued, and saggest that they be accepted as read. 

5. Chairman to move the following resolution, making 
suitable remarks thereon : 

(a) ‘‘ That the Report and Accounts of the Directors 


CONCERT FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE. | 
---+-+-- 000 ------- | 


PROGRAMME, 


The following is the programme of a concert held only: a 
few hundred yards from the firing line. All sections of the 
Allied armies contributed. The concert was held in a barn 
lighted with a solitary oil lamp, and some candles stuck in 
bottles. It lasted from eight until half-past ten. The music 
was provided by a piano which was borrowed from a neighbouring 


house. 


aD: 


10. 


dss 


AUHRINI, (Brigadier au ler. Chas’ Indig). 
PIANO. 


DH LAUNAY, (Cav. au 15e Dragons) 
LH VALSE DES FAUBOURGS . 


OLLIBERT, (Cav. au 15e Dragons) 
LE ZHPHIR. 


McKHE, (4th Seaforth Highlanders) 
THE RAG-TIMEH COW-BOY JOE. 


TROUPE MAROCAINE, | 
SONGS AND DANCES. 


DAVID WILSON (Seaforth Highlanders) , 
CONJURING TRICKS. 


PERSEVOT (Cav. au 15e Dragons), 
L’ EVASION DU CAPITAINE LUX. 


. T. TONES (4th Seaforth Highlanders) , 


BASS SOLO. 


GEO. BURY, 
JE FAIS DU CROCHET. 


STRACHAN, MACKENZTH, MACKAY, MAGILLOWAY 
SCOTCH SONGS AND DANCES. 


CHORUSES. 
Beautsiul Doll... 
Alexander’s Rag-Time Band. 
It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 
God Save the King. 
Marseillaise. 
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for the year ending 3lst December, 1919, as now 
presented, be approved and adopted and entered i in the 
_ Book of Proceedings of the Company.” 

(>) Mr. William Peace to second the resolution. 

(c) Ask shareholders if they have any questions to 
ask on the resolution. 

(z@) Answer questions. 

(ec) Put the resolution to the meeting and declare 
result. 
6. Mr. R. Haddon to move— 

“That Messrs. Walter Salter es Robert Herron be 
and are hereby re-elected directors of this company.” 


Mr. Charles Sprad to second the resolution. 
Mr. R.' Haddon to put the resolution and declare the 
_ result. 
Messrs. Salter and Herron to respond. 
7. Mr. A. Cobbe to move— 

“That Messrs. Limmet, Wardle & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, be re-elected as Auditors of the company 
at a fee of sixty pounds per annum.” 

Mr. George Dodd to second the resolution. 

8. Any other business. 
ARTHUR FRASER, 
Secretary. 


CHAPTER XV 
EXAMINATIONS 


IN preparing for an examination, do not forget to 
study the Examination Syllabus. Try at least to 
work up to it, if not beyond it. Copy as much as 
possible from the best typewriting models. This 
will train the eye and accustom you to tasteful 
work and good display. Criticise freely all your 
methods of working. Endeavour to economise 
time and labour in as many directions as possible. 
Eliminate all needless movements, such as crossing 
the hands or raising them too high above the 
keyboard, removing the paper without using the 
paper release, returning the carriage with both 
hands, tapping the space bar instead of using the 
tabulator for paragraphs, addresses, etc. 

If you are asked in an examination to type a 
facsimile copy of a document, make as exact a 
copy as possible. This is not so easy as it seems, 
but it is a fine test in observation and accuracy. 

The first thing to do is to insert the paper so 
that the middle of the scale is opposite the centre 
of the paper. The headings can then be centred 
correctly. To ensure that no line is omitted in 
copying, place a ruler or piece of cardboard under 
the successive lines in travelling down the original 

Copy. 

In practising, do not be content with your first 
effort. Type the copy several times if need be, 
until, when you afterwards place the two copies 
together, you cannot decide which presents the 
more pleasing appearance to the eye. 


COMPOSITION OF LETTER 


If your employer gave you a letter to answer, 
and hinted briefly what he wished to say, could 
you compose an appropriate and businesslike reply ? 
Until you can answer this question in the affirma- 
tive, you are only in the elementary stage of your 
calling. Taking down letters in shorthand and 
transcribing them on the typewriter is truly very 
important, but the typist who learns to deal with 
- incoming letters and reply to them suitably is the 
one who will, by and by, become the confidential 
clerk or private secretary. 

In Intermediate Typewriting Examinations, 
candidates are usually requested to write a letter 


in answer to a simple inquiry. To do this, make 
a close study of good business letters, and con- 
stantly endeavour to express yourself in clear, 
concise, and forcible English. The reading of 
good authors in this connection has an incalculable 
commercial value. 

The few following hints on Commercial Corre- 
spondence may be helpful— 

(1) In answering a letter, begin with a reference 
to it (e.g., “ Replying to your letter of the 3rd 
inst.’’). 

(2). Keep strictly to the point all the time, and 
answer an inquiry in every particular. 

(3) Do not use long words where short ones will 
adequately express your meaning, or use words, 
phrases, or sentences which admit of two or more 
meanings. Avoid the extremes of abruptness 
and verbosity 

(4) Do not use the word “ favour ”’ for “ letter,’’ 
the word “same” for “it” or “them,” and 
hackneyed phrases like ‘‘ Your favour to hand,”’ 
“ Trusting same will be satisfactory,” ‘ Soliciting 
your further orders,”’ etc. 

(5) Do not chop up a letter into too many 
paragraphs. When a new subject is introduced, 
or a new phase of the same subject, then start a 
new paragraph, but not otherwise. 

(6) If you are in an office, scrutinise the letter 
files closely and familiarise yourself with the 
style of the letters. Ask yourself how they could 
be improved in point of phraseology, typewriting, 
display, etc. 

(7) Use your imagination. If you can visualise 
the person to whom you are writing and look at 
things from his point of view, your letter will 
be more effective. Write courteously and avoid 
both bombast and servility. 

(8) If you are trying to sell goods by letter, 
be enthusiastic and optimistic. This does not 
mean that you are to use superlatives in every 
sentence. 


POSTAL REGULATIONS. 


To be successful in typewriting examinations, 
it is also necessary to be familiar with the most 
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important Postal Regulations. To many this is a 
dull study, but there is no help for it until the 
examiners relent and decide otherwise. The most 
complete text-book on this subject is, of course, 
the Postal Guide, which is issued quarterly by 
_ the Post Office. Whenever you ascertain a par- 
ticular postal fact at the Post Office itself, make 
a note of it in a book, or pin it up in some 
conspicuous place, so that you have not to worry 
anyone, cr waste your time over it again. 


PosTAGE Book 


For examination purposes, you should also know 
something about the Postage Book. All money 
spent on stamps, telegrams, etc., must be recorded 
in this book. It takes various forms, according to 
the size and nature of the business. The simplest 
contains, on the debit or left-hand side, the amount 
of money received from the cashier, and on the 
credit or right-hand side, the date, name, and 
address of the clients to whom letters have been 
sent, with the amount of postage. A more 
elaborate Postage Book would also contain 
columns headed: When posted, By whom posted, 
Kind of packet, etc. The difference between these 
two sides should equal the amount of stamps in 
hand at any given moment. In large offices the 
balance should be struck every day, or twice a 
week. A properly kept Postage Book is valuable 
evidence that a certain letter, about which there 
may be a dispute, has really been posted. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Every business has its own special abbreviations, 


which must be learnt by the typist who would 
type the letters intelligently. Some abbreviations 
are common to all businesses, and these should 
be learnt. A list of the most important is given 
at the end of this book. If you are really in earnest 
about your work, you will not grudge this extra 
study. Business life embraces a wide field of 
knowledge, and you should always know where 
to turn at a minute’s notice for any information 
you may need. | 


SPEED PRACTICE 


By this time, you will have increased your 
typewriting speed considerably. Try dictation. 
It is excellent practice for students of all stages, 
and much better for beginners than copying from 
bad handwriting. When you can type at about 
twenty words a minute, induce a friend to dictate 
to you two or three times a week for about fifteen 
or twenty minutes each time, from matter in 
which he is himself deeply. interested. Ask your 
friend to dictate a phrase or a sentence at a time 
and then to wait until you have finished typing 
before going forward. Supply all the stops your- 
self and look away from the keys all the time. 


When the dictation is finished, compare your copy 
very carefully with the original, and re-copy all 
corrections whether of punctuation or spelling, a 
dozen times at least. | 

A weekly Copying test from straight matter is 
also an excellent means of increasing speed. 
Type at least for ten minutes at a time, and record 
your results in-a little book with the following 
headings: Date, Kind of matter, Time, Words 
typed, Errors (including Omissions), Percentage 
of errors, Net speed per minute. For example, if 
you type 250 words in ten minutes, and have five 
errors and three omissions, your net speed will be 
242 words per minute. Do not be discouraged if 
you find your speed does not increase every week. 
Sometimes you may have a decrease, but that will 
be rare if you work conscientiously. 

No one who types at less than forty words a 
minute should regard himself as a competent 
typist. The skilled operator can type for hours 
at 50 or 60 words a minute, with only a small 
percentage of errors and erasures. After laying a 
good foundation of accurate knowledge and 
practice, every typewriting student should aspire 
to reach an average speed of at least sixty words 
a minute. 

Typewriting speed is chiefly the result of the 
following— 


(1) A good typewriter, kept in good order. 
(2) Proper fingering on the touch system. 
(3) Accuracy of work. 

(4) Concentration. : 

(5) Strong nerves and good health generally. 

(6) Enthusiasm and dogged determination to win. | 


To attain a very high speed, your machine 
should be adjusted to a high speed tension by a 
typewriter mechanic, and reserved for your exclu- 
sive use. To prevent unskilled operators using © 
your machine, lock it up when you leave it, or 
switch off the ribbon, or remove it altogether. 
Keep the machine absolutely free from dust, 
and put one drop of the best typewriter oil on 
the carriage rod or groove about every other 
day. The rod should be rubbed every morning 
with the oily part of the cloth. If you find the 
machine slips along the table or desk, use a thin 
sheet of rubber as a base, or screw it securely to 
the table. 

In typing, strive to eliminate all unnecessary 
movements. Remember that the finger muscles 
are faster than either the wrist or arm muscles, 
and, for that reason, they should be used almost 
exclusively. 

In the early speed stages, practice on hard words 
is best, because it increases finger elasticity and 
responsiveness, and removes the greatest stumbling 
blocks. Therefore, confine yourself to words until 
you can type them at thirty words a minute with 
absolute accuracy. If single hard word practice 
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should grow too monotonous, substitute sentence 
matter, especially alphabetic sentences. The next 
step should be to type passages of prose or poetry, 
which you wish to memorise, and, after a lengthy 
drill upon words, sentences, and memorised 
passages, practise on ordinary straightforward 
matter. Choose something interesting and type 
steadily on until you begin to feel tired; then 
stop at once. Make an occasional spurt to reach 
“Championship ’’ speed. Remember that your 
real speed is not what you can do for four or five 
minutes, but that which you can sustain. for an 
hour or two. 

One way of speeding up your work is to take a 
piece of fairly difficult matter containing about 
240 words, and try to type it accurately in eight 
minutes. Then reduce the time to seven minutes, 
then to six, then to five, andsoon. Regular daily 
practice should be the rule. Spasmodic work is 
of little use. Do not stop to erase in speed tests. 
The time lost in correcting an error may be utilised 
in typing several words correctly. 

Pay- great attention to your physical fitness, 
particularly in regard to exercise, diet, fresh air, 
and rest. Be cheerful, and do not worry about 
yourself or any contest you may have in view. 
In shorthand-typewriting contests, your speed in 
typing letters largely depends upon quickness and 
accuracy in transcribing. Your knowledge of 
shorthand must, therefore, be a  mastery- 
knowledge. | 

In typewriting contests, five words are deducted 
for every error from the total number of words 
typed. The following are classed as errors— 


(1) Striking the wrong letter. 
(2) Improper spacing. 
(3) Omission of a word. 
(4) Transposition of words or letters. 
(5) Piling letters at ends of lines, or elsewhere. 
(6) Failure to begin lines at starting-point. 
(7) Deviation from copy in punctuation, para- 
graphing, capitalisation, etc. 
(8) Inclined margin, caused by improper 
insertion of paper. 
(9) Faulty use of shift key. 
(10) Undue margin at bottom of sheet. 


In all re-typed matter, the first writing only is 
considered, and the matter re-typed is penalised 
as one error. If there are two or more errors in 
one word, it is only counted as a single error. 


ANSWERING OF THEORY QUESTIONS 


One of the difficulties of a typewriting examina- 
tion is the answering of theory questions, and 
perhaps the best way to overcome it is to practise 
answering such questions for some time before the 
examination. As soon as you know any theory 
at all, try to reproduce your knowledge in your 
own words, or attempt to answer questions bearing 


on the subject. This may be done in either spoken 
or written words, but preferably the latter. As 
theory questions have to be typewritten in the 
examination, it is as well to practise answering 
questions on the machine as often as possible, so 
that the work can be performed more expeditiously 
when the time arrives. In some examinations, 
answers can be either handwritten or typewritten, 
but an examiner naturally prefers the latter, and 
would be disposed to award more marks for 

them than for handwritten answers. | 

Before starting to work an examination paper, 
spend a few minutes in reading carefully through 
the theory questions and examining the manuscript 
documents, noting in pencil at the side of each 
how much time you can spare for working it, 
allowing about fifteen minutes at the end for 
revision. Give yourself about an hour for the 
whole of the theory paper. If the first question 
is difficult, try an easier one first. The answering 
of the easier questions may give you self-confidence 
and prepare you for the difficult ones. It is a 
good plan first of all to draft out the answer 
roughly on a piece of scrap paper (say, in short- 
hand) before committing it to the examination 
paper. In most examinations, the theory questions 
earn a high percentage of the marks allotted. 

Display is taken into account in awarding marks 
for theory. Therefore, pay strict attention to this, 
and do not cramp your answers. Elementary 
students generally try to get as many answers 
on a sheet as possible, which, of course, is a 
mistake. As a rule, two fairly long or four short 
answers on one page are sufficient, and in the case 
of long answers, or letters, take one whole page 
for each. Leave an ample margin, number the 
answers, and separate them with a line. Do not 
begin too near the top, nor carry the typing too 
near the bottom of the page. Of course, you will 
never use both sides of the paper. Each answer 
should also be a complete sentence in itself and 
make sense without reference to the question. 
Suppose, for instance, you are asked: “ How is a 
sheet of paper replaced in the machine to complete 
an unfinished line? ”’ Donotsay: “ By inserting 
it in the usual way and adjusting it by means of a 
straight letter, etc.”’ That is not a sentence at all, 
and anyone unacquainted with the question would 
have to refer to it to know what the answer was 
about. The following would be better: “A 
sheet of paper can be replaced in the machine to | 
complete an unfinished line by inserting it in the 
usual way, and adjusting it by means of a straight 
letter, such as i or 1. The letters should be 
opposite the notches on the scale, and the same 
margin preserved as before.” 

In answering questions, imagine that the examiner 
is a pupil of yours, and knows nothing about the 
subject. With this in mind, let your answers 
cover every point in the question, but no more. 
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No marks are allowed for a display of knowledge 
outside the question. Never give as answers the 
simple words “Yes” or “No,” nor use the 
pronoun “you” in saying (using the above 
example): ““ You can replace a sheet of paper in 
the machine to complete an unfinished line, etc.” 
Let your answers be clear and concise without 
being curt. A few sentences are sufficient for 
most answers. You are not expected to answer 
questions in essay form. Whenever possible, 
number or letter the divisions of an answer so 
that the examiner may more easily tick off your 
ideas to see that they are all included. 

Even elementary students have frequently been 
asked in examinations to write an answer to an 
advertisement asking for a clerk. Students of all 
grades should have plenty of practice in this, as 
it will also be useful in helping them to secure 
better positions. In letters of application for 
positions avoid errors and erasures. Pay close 
attention to composition, punctuation, spelling, 
capitalisation, and paragraphing. Avoid the use 
of hackneyed phrases, fine language, and exaggera- 
tion. After the introductory paragraph, explain- 
ing that you have seen the advertisement, go 
straight to the point, and state clearly, without 
boasting, what you can do and what certificates 
you hold. Do not overwork the pronoun “I”, 
and express every separate idea in separate 
sentences or paragraphs. Enclose copies of testi- 
monials, or give names and addresses of referees. 
Supply all the particulars asked for in the advertise- 
- ment, and if you are really applying for a position, 
dispatch the letter quickly. An actual letter of 
application for a position may have to be hand- 
written, in which case let the writing be neat and 
legible, and use good paper and envelopes. If it 
can be typewritten, then make it a model of 
perfect typewriting. 


TYPING From MS. 


In preparing for an examination you should 
have plenty of practice in typing from manuscript 
copies. First look carefully at the manuscript, 
and do not begin to type until you have decided 
in your own mind what form the completed copy 
will take. It may be difficult to gauge just how 
much space it will require, so as to be tastefully 
accommodated on the page, but if you ascertain 
how many lines can be typed on a page and how 
many lines your manuscript copy will require, 
you can determine the arrangement fairly accu- 
rately. By inserting a sheet of paper, leaving the 
usual 2 in. at the top, you can turn up the platen 
line by line by means of the line space lever, and 
count how many lines the page will take, allowing 
about an inch at the bottom. A foolscap page 
will take about thirty-two lines, and a quarto 
page about twenty-four lines, in double spacing. 


Do not begin a manuscript copy in a hurry, nor, 
on the other hand, waste time in thinking too long 
about it. If it is a long copy, read it first, or, at 
any rate, a portion of it, so that you may get a 
drift of its meaning. The solution of some of the 
difficulties will give you a clue to the rest. Papers 
set in Civil Service Examinations are excellent 
manuscript copies to use in this connection, 
although perhaps a little more difficult than the 
papers usually set in typewriting examinations. 
A golden rule in typing from badly-written MS. 
is: Never type nonsense. It is better to leave 
blanks than insert rubbish. It may be that after 
you have finished the whole of the papers and 
come back to a puzzling word, you will decipher 
it at once. The students who regard the practice 
of deciphering difficult manuscript as superfluous, 
are those who swell the lists of failures year by 
year. In actual business life you will find that 
employers do not always write a copper-plate 
hand, neither do authors who send their manu- 
scripts to typewriting offices to be typed for the 
printer. 

Candidates in Intermediate Typewriting exam- 
inations may be required to type a Specification 
or a Legal Document. An example of a Specifica- 
tion is given at the end of this chapter. The chief 
care to be taken is with the heading, and the 
marginal sub-headings. You would do well to type 
one or two examples from manuscript during your 
period of preparation. Typing from typescript is 
child’s play to the deciphering of almost illegible 
and ill-displayed manuscript. You cannot do 
better than obtain Pitman’s Manuscript Letters 
and Exercises, and when you have typed all 
these under careful correction and supervision, 
there can be little doubt of your passing the 
examination. 


LEGAL WORK 


Now for a few hints on typing legal work. 

(1) Use double line-spacing and leave a wide 
margin, generally one quarter the width of the 
page. 

(2) Do not erase unless absolutely necessary. 
The final copy of an actual legal document would 
have to be re-typed if serious errors were made. 

(3) Punctuation marks should not appear in the 
typescript, unless the matter is divided into 
numbered clauses, when full stops are allowed at 
the end of each clause. The beginning of a 
sentence is usually shown by an extra space 
before it, and by the first words being typed in 
capitals. 

(4) Type important words in capitals, and very 
important words, like “THIS INDENTURE ” 
or “ AGREEMENT,” etc., and “ BETWEEN ” 
in spaced capitals underlined. 

(5) Type the names of the parties, the first time 
they occur, in capitals. 
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(6) Do not divide words at line ends. Any 
blanks left should be filled up with hyphens to 
prevent the subsequent insertion of other words. 

(7) Type all abbreviations in full, and all 
numbers in words, except numbers of houses. 
The year should appear in words, thus: ‘ One 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen.” 

(8) Number the pages at the bottom in the 
middle of each page. 

(9) Memorise the final clauses of the commonest 
legal documents, ¢.g., the Testimonium Clause— 
‘“ In witness whereof the parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year first above written,” and the Attestation 
Clause, begun halfway in the margin— 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED ) 
by the above-named 
in the presence of } 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Examination candidates are frequently asked 
to endorse papers and occasionally to compose 
the endorsement. This means that the documents 
must be folded. Foolscap papers are usually 
folded from left to right in two folds length-wise, 
and the endorsement typed on the side then 
uppermost. Larger papers are folded in four, as 
follows: Lay the document face upwards on the 
table and fold from bottom to top twice. The 
endorsement should appear on the side then 
uppermost, with the top of the endorsement to 
the left. Make a light pencil mark here, and partly 
unfold the paper to enable it to be more easily 
re-inserted for typing. The endorsement of an 
ordinary legal document would commence with 
the date typed across the top of the endorsement 
and underlined. In doing this, avoid the place 
where the paper fastener pierces. Two or three 
inches lower down, the names of the parties should 
be centred and will occupy two or three lines. 
Nearly half-way down the paper, the name of the 
document (e.g., “ Agreement,” “Indenture” or 
“Lease ’’) should appear in capitals, and below 
this a line or two of explanation. At the very 
bottom, in two or three single spaced lines, type the 
name of the solicitor who has drawn the document. 

You may also be required to type a Bill of 
Quantities, like Exercise 3 at the end of this 
Chapter. 


EXAMINATION HINTS 


For the elementary student, who has never had 
the experience of a typewriting examination, a 
few further hints may be useful. - 

(1) If, at the examination, you can use the 
machine you have practised on, it will help 
tremendously. Elementary students, however, do 
not always have the choice of their machines. It 


is, therefore, advisable to reach the examination 
room as early as you can so that you will have 
ample time to become accustomed to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the machine allotted to you before 
starting in real earnest. 

(2) See that the machine is carefully cleaned, 
especially as regards the type. Do not tolerate 
dirty type, and if in the course of the evening a 
character becomes clogged, extract the dirt 
immediately with a pin. 

(3) All accessories required, such as carbons, 
pen, pencil, eraser, red ink, ruler, and blotting 
paper, should be at hand. , 

(4) Set a margin of ten degrees and double 
line-spacing before starting. . 

(5) See that all the examination requirements 
are complied with. Fill in your form before 
starting the examination, and number each sheet 
of paper with your examination number. Your 
name should not appear on any paper, except the 
one supplied for the purpose. | 

(6) Do not begin the speed test too hurriedly. 
You may feel very nervous when, after a few 
minutes of dead silence, the machines begin to 
click and clatter at the signal ‘“‘ Go.” The first 
few lines of a speed test generally contain the 
most errors. Therefore, be on your guard against 
this, and concentrate on your own work, ignoring 
everybody else. Do not rush, but calmly copy the 
test given to you, and when the time is finished 
pass quickly to the other work. The speed test 
is the one portion of the examination in which 
you must not revise or erase. 

(7) Take a fresh sheet of paper for each copy in 
the practical work and fasten all the sheets together 
in correct order at the close of the examination. 

(8) If two kinds of paper are given you, the 
thinner kind is the one for carbons, and the 
thicker one for top copies. 

(9) If you find it impossible to finish all the 
manuscript documents in the time at your disposal, 
type a portion of each of them to show that you 
could do them if you had more time. Needless 
to say, you will earn more marks for completed 
copies. 

(10) Leave enough time at the end of the exam- 
ination for revision. If you have kept to the 
time-table originally mapped out, you will find 
fifteen minutes left in which to check the whole © 
of the work. Correct all the errors and erase all 
pencil and finger marks. 


EXERCISES 


(1) Carefully copy the Legal Document given on pages 
65, 66. and 67, noting the words capitalised, also the 
Testimonium Clause, Attestation Forms, and Endorse- 
ment. 


(2) Type the portion of a Specification given on page 


68, noting the setting out of the heading, marginal 
notes, etc. _ 
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(3) Copy the page of a Bill of Quantities shown on 
page 69, and rule up afterwards. 


(4) Type the following record, ruling up afterwards. 


STUDENT'S RECORD. 


Name: Miss ETHEL NEWCOME. 





“Jan, 31) 


| 


5 | 
Feb. 28| Mar. 31 Apl. 30 May 31 














| 
| 


Dictation Time | 











(minutes) | 5 10 10 | 10 | 10 
Words copied | 166 | 359 | 367 | 389 | 410 
Errors and | | | | 

Omissions bE 2) S34 19 | Be py 4a 
Words typed | | : 

correctly 155 | 302 | 348 363 396 
Percentage ot | | 

errors 9-9 | 15-8 PbO 6 | A 
Net SPEED 31 | 302 | 348 36-7 | 40-6 


\ 





(5) Type the portion of a Bill of Quantities shown on> 


page 70. 


(6) (a) Copy the following questions and answers ; 
(b) cover up the answers and do them from memory. 


SPECIMEN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Questions. 


(1) How would you ensure regularity of the 
left margin in typing successive sheets ° 

(2) How may six press-copies of a typewritten 
document be taken ? 

(3) Describe the functions of the Interliner (or 
Variable Spacer) and the Back Space Key. 

(4) What is the best kind of ribbon to be used 
for— 


(a) Billing ; 
(0) Work to be hektographed ; 
(c) Work to be press-copied ° 


Answers. 


(1) To ensure a regular left margin in typing 
successive sheets, insert each sheet of paper at 
the same place (e.g., the extreme left edge of the 
platen, or zero on the scale) and preserve the same 
margin in typing all the sheets. 


(2) To take six press-copies of the same type- 
written document, proceed as follows— 

(a) Type the document with a copying or 
hektograph ribbon. 

(6) Damp six tissue sheets and place them all 
against the typescript. 

(c) Press-copy in the usual way, but use more 
pressure and leave the copies in the press a 
longer time. 


(3) The Interliner (or Variable Spacer) is that 
part of the mechanism which throws the line- 
spacing gear out of action and allows the platen 
to revolve without a clicking sound. It is useful 
when typing on ruled paper, and also in raising 
or lowering characters. a3 

The Back Space Key returns the carriage one 
space to enable the operator to re-strike the 
previous character or to insert an omission. 


(4) The best kind of ribbon to be used for— 
(a) Billing, is a black record ribbon, or 
bi-chrome (purple and red, or black and red). 
(6) Work to be hektographed—a purple 
hektograph ribbon. 
(c) Work to be press-copied—a purple copying 
ribbon. 
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AN AGREEMENT made the day of 
One thousand nine hundred and BETWEEN ARTHUR --- 


“JOHNSON of gl Chancery Lane London W.C. Shorthand Typist ---- 
of the one part and TIMOTHY BAINES of St. Mary’s Burn ------- 
Shenley Herts of the other part WHEREBY the said A. Johnson 
agrees to take all the messuage or Sarencnk ea toute and being 
in the parish of Shenley in the County of Hertford called or 
known as St. Mary’s Burn with the outbuildings yards orchard 
and garden and the appurtenances thereunto belonging TOGETHER 
with the close or piece of land asreunee belonging called or 
known as the Brinkfield containing altogether two acres a --- 
little more or less for the term of two years from the twenty- 
Fourth Ae of June last at the yearly rental of Thirty Pounds 
(£30) free from all rates taxes tithes and deductions ------- 
whatsoever by monthly payments of Fifty shillings (50/-) on 
the twenty-fourth day of each and every month during the ---- 
continuance of this Agreement the last monthly payment to be 
made in advance on the twenty-fourth day of May preceding the 
end of the tenancy together with the monthly rent due on that 
day And the said T. Baines agrees with the said A. Johnson -- 
that he will only pay the said rent on the days above mentioned 
and all the rates taxes and tithes and all other outgoings --- 


whatsoever in respect of the premises comprised in this ---~--- 
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agreement and will not assign or underlet the premises without 


the consent in writing of the said A. Johnson 
IN WITNESS whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto 


get their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED 
by the within-mentioned 


ARTHUR JOHNSON 


SIGNED SHALED AND DELIVERED ) 
| ) 

by the within-mentioned ) 
) 

) 


TIMOTHY BAINES 


EXAMINATIONS 





ENDORSEMENT 
ee 
DATED | 19—. 
MR. A. JOHNSON 
| and 
Mr. T. BAINES. 


AGREEMENT 


for hiring of messuage and 
tenement known as St. Mary’s 
Burn ,. Shenley, Herts. 


Lerm:; 2 years 
Rent : £40 per annum 
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MATERIALS AND 
LABOUR. 


SETTING OUT 
WORKS . 


ENGINEER TO 
HAVE ACCESS 
TO WORKS. 


TY PEWRITING 


g PHCIFICAT I ON of work to be done 
in the erection of Engine and Pump House 
at the Waterworks for the Borough of 
mus OSes By 

TOM TULLIVER, M.Inst.C.E., 

Municipal Offices, 
DS OGG" be 
The Contractor is to provide all haulage 

materials, plant, tools, tackle, machinery, and labour, 
the best of their respective kinds, which may be nessa. 
sary and requisite for the due and proper execution of 
the several works included in the Contract in a 
thoroughly efficient manner to the entire satisfaction 


of the Hngineer. 


The Contractor is to set out accurately the whole 
of the works and amend any errors which may arise 


therein, also provide all necessary appliances or fur- 


nish the necessary vouchers to prove that the several 


materials are such as are described. The Contractor 
is to leave the works in all respects clean and perfect 


at the. completion thereof. 


The Engineer is to have at all times access to the 


Works which are to be entirely under his control. 
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Do. . 
D/P*: 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


To, at or from E. & O.E. 
First class Pe. 
Account Current Pos 
Account De FS 
After date Pin). 
Agent Fo: . 
Ante meridiem—morning F.O.B. 
Amount F.O.R. 
Account Sales G.P.O. 
Average ser 
Bag, bale H.M.C. . 
Bill Book Le ° 3 
Brought down Inst. 

Bill of Exchange Int. . 
Brought forward 1.0.U. 
Bill of Lading Tales 
Been L/C 
Brought over Lo: 

Bill Payable 

Bill Receivable M. 
Brothers M/d 

Bill of Sale MS. 
Case M/s 
Cent | N.B 
Cash Book N.P 
Could oi 
Carried down OF ass 
Carried forward PiA: 
Cost and Freight 

Centum—one hundred Par... 
Custom House PIC: 
Exchange P.C.B. 
Cheque Per pro. 
Cost, Insurance, and Freight 

Credit Note pride Sch 
Company Pro tem. 
Carried over; care of Prox. 
Cash on Delivery ONe4 
Committee Daas 
Charter Party Reg. or Regd, 
Credit ; Creditor S/N 
Hundredweight 0: 

Day Book Ch. : 4 d 
Days after date Okt. . 
Dead Letter Office U/w . 
Debit Note Viz. 
Delivery Order WwW. . 
Ditto—the same 5 
Documents against Payment Kus. 
Debtor ; Doctor Xtn. 
Days after Sight Xtr: 
Dock Warrant &c. 


East Central 
Errors excepted 


Tt 
/ 
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Errors and Omissions excepted 

Exemplt gratia—for example 

Exchange; out of; without 

For | 

From 

Folio 

Free on Board 

Free on Rails 

General Post Office 

Have | 

His Majesty’s Customs 

Id est—that is 

Instant—of the present month 

Interest 

I owe you 

Italics 

Letter of Credit 

Locus sigilu—the place of the. 
seal | 

Thousand ; Monsieur (Mr.) 

Months after date 

Manuscript 

Months after sight 

Nota bene—take note 

Commence new paragraph 

Per cent.—per hundred 

Per thousand 

Power of Attorney ; Private 
Account 

Paragraph 

Price Current ; Petty Cash 

Petty Cash Book 

Per procurationem—by pro- 
curation 

Pages 

Pro tempore—for the time being 

Proximo—of the next month 

Quod vide—which see 

Refer to Drawer 

Registered 

Shipping Note 

Steamship 

The or that 

Ultimo—of the last month 

Underwriter 

Videlicet-—namely 

With | 

Ex coupon—without coupon 

Ex dividend—without dividend 

Christian 

Extra 

Et cetera—and the rest 

Numbered 

The 


INDEX 


ABBREVIATIONS, 60, 71 
Accessories, 13 
Addressing, 32 
Apostrophe, 21 
Arrangement of work, 28 


BALANCE Sheets, 48 
Brackets, 22 


CAPITALS, 28 

Carbon Copying, 52 
Paper, 42 

Work, 42 

Centring Headings, 28 
Chair, 13 

Cleaning, 12 

Colon, 20 

Column Finder, 46 
Comma, 19 

Composition of letter, 59 
Contests, 61 

Copies of letters, 33, 52 
Copying, 16, 52, 60, 62 
Correction of Errors, 16, 43, 56 
Correspondence, 52 
Cross Reference, 55 








DasuH, 22 

- Decimal Tabulator, 46 
Display, 28 
Duplicating, 55 


ENCLOSURES, 33 

Endorsements, 63 

_ Envelope Addressing, 33 

Erasing, 16 

Errors, Correction of, 16, 43, 56 

Examinations, 59 

Exclamation, Note of, 21 

Exercises, 9, 18, 14, 16, 19, 22, 28, 29, 34, 39, 43, 
48, 55, 57, 63 


FINGERING, 5, 6, 7 
Full Stop, 20 


GELATINE copying, 57 — 
Graph Process, 57 
Guide Keys, 5 


HEADINGS, 28 
Hyphen, 21 


INDEXING, 52 

Insertion of Paper, 5 
Interliner, 12 
Interrogation, Note of, 21 
Inverted Commas, 21 


KEYBOARD, 5. 
Key-set Tabulator, 46 


LEGAL work, 62 
Letter Book, 52 





Letters, 31 

, Long, 33 

, signature of, 33 
Line Space Lever, 8 
spacing, 8 
Lithography, 57 











MANIFOLDING, 55 
Margins, 15 
Mechanism, 9 
Mimeograph, 55 
Multigraph, 57 


OILING, 12 
Ornamentation, 29 


Paps, 12 

Paper, 13 

Paragraphs, 32 
Parenthesis, 22 
Period, 20 

Position at Machine, 5 
Postage Book, 60 
Postal Regulations, 59 
Press Copying, 52 
Punctuation Marks, 19 
, signs for, 15 





QUESTION Mark, 21 
Questions and Answers, Specimen, 64 
Quotation Marks, 21 


REFERENCE, Letter, 32 
Ribbons, 12, 14. 
Rotary Copying, 52 


| Ruling lines, 29, 47, 56 


SEMICOLON, 20 

Shift Key, 12 

Shorthand Notes, 38 
Signature of letter, 33 
Signs not on Typewriter, 15 
Single Key Tabulator, 46 
Sitting Position, 5 

Space Bar, 8 

Spacing, 16 
Specifications, 62 

Speed Practice, 60 
Spelling, 25 

Stencilling, 55 

Subject Headings, 32 


TABLE, 13 

Tabular Work, 46 

Taking and Transcribing Shorthand Notes, 38 
Theory Questions, Answering, 61 

Touch, 5 

Typewriting, 5 

Typewriters, Kinds of, 12 

Typing from MS., 62 





-UNDERSCORE, 15 
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Che Best Asset 


in the way of a business education is a skilled 
knowledge of shorthand and the operation 
of the .. . 


emington| 
Typewriter 


| Knowledge of the Remington is an asset as 
good as ready money to those who have it. 


You can “realize” on it always, not simply 
here and there, but anywhere. 





Remember that there are over three- 
quarters of a million Remingtons in service. — 
These machines need operators. More Rem- 
ington operators are always needed, because 
there are more Remington Typewriters. 


\ 


100 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


And Everywhere 





THE 


BALABAN 


—‘*THE DOMINANT 
BRITISH 
COPYHOLDER *’— 


is adopted by the leading 
T'ypewriter Companies 


It is adjustable to any required 
height and is suitable for any 


make of typewriter. It kolds 
note-books, account books, 


Foolseaps, ete. 


THE ABOVE SPEAKS FOR THE ‘‘ BALABAN 


‘| No cramping of the lungs and stomach by stooping over copy laid flat on the desk. 
| No twisting of the body and craning of the neck by reading copy from one side. 


‘ Base goes | me 


the tyrewriter 





gs the copy in 
afore 





YOU can SAVE 


10 minutes in the hour, 








your eyesight, and your 


health, by using the 
BALABAN 


MRS. SMIIH CLOUGH, F.I2¢.S.T., says 
“The ‘Balaban’ is far away 
the best copyholder I have seen. 
It is quite indispensable in my 
own office. Every typist who 
cares for comfort, convenience, 
and health should have a 
‘ Balaban.’ *’ 


29 





{| No straining of the eyes, as both copy and what is typed can be seen at the same focus. 
{| Resutt: Goop Meartra, RepucED FaTiguE AND INCREASED OvuTPpUT wiITH FEWER ERRORS. 





Obtainable from the Typewriter Cos., Stationers, or M. 8. BALABAN, 211 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 

















THE LATEST BOOK FOR 


HIGH SPEED 
TYPEWRITING 


A. M. KENNEDY AND FRED JARRETT 








q Tue book is not for beginners, and takes the place 
of no text-book, being the first and only work of 


the kind. 


Se contains 50 lessons covering every phase of the 
subject, each of which contains an exercise graded 





TYPISTS 


A SERIES OF ADVANCED LESSONS FOR 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERTNESS 

IN THE OPERATION OF THE STANDARD 
KEYBOARD TYPEWRITER. 


2s. 6d. 


SeSHseSeseeeesesseesseeesseosesessegsenes 


SOelSeooroosesessesee 
Severececeveessscceser® 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Features of this new work 


one-tenth of a stroke per second faster. 


4 Tuer lessons are based upon a long experience in 
teaching the subject, and an extended acquaintance 
with the methods of the most expert typists in the 


world. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 





{] 


Tue work is invaluable in maintaining the interest 
of the pupils and developing proficiency after com- 
pletion of the elementary text-book. 


To those who wish to continue their training, expert 
instruction is given, which is obtainable ‘from no 
other source, and which enables the higher speeds 
to be reached in the minimum time. 


APPEALS to those who have taken positions pre- 


maturely and who wish to quaty for posts requiring 


a higher standard. 


1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4 





oe 





TYPEWRITERS ON HIRE 





ELIANCE COMPANY send _ out 
Typewriters specially suitable for the 
beginner, also for the use of advanced 
students for speed practice on hire by the 


TYPEWRITERS ON THE 
GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM 


| 
month, quarter or year, at moderate charges 
»yELIANCE COMPANY have a | 
department for the supply of Type- 
writers on the payment by instalment plan. : 
Any machine on the current list may be 
bought this way by the addition of 10 % tothe 
price named. A sum is payable in advance 
and the remainder spread over a_ period 


to suit the convenience of the purchaser 


RELIANCE COMPANY 


THE TYPEWRITER THE OFFICE 
PEOPLE —- - FURNISHERS 


RELIANCE HOUSE 


2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, HOLBORN 


‘PHONE 2388 HOLBORN 














Which 1s the Best > 


Pypewriter 5) y7- 


Quite a number of Typewriting Machines are of 
equal merit, yet each individual make embodies 
some outstanding qualities which are not to 
be found in others. 








RELIANCE COMPANY 


THE TYPEWRITER PEOPLE 


Stock Typewriters by all prominent makers— 
REMINGTONS, YOSTS, MONARCHS, OLIVERS, SMITH-PREMIERS, 
CORONAS, BLICKS, NATIONALS, L. Cc. SMITHS, IMPERIALS, 
UNDERWOODS, Etc. 


These are first-class secondhand machines of dependable 
quality. Two hundred at from 6 to 12 Guineas each. 


A Visit to Reliance Company’s Typewriter Showrooms 
where machines by all makers are on view—becomes an educational experience. 
EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


Any machine purchased is exchangeable within 60 days at the full price 





charged. If you reside in the Country a machine can be sent you on Sale or. 


return with pleasure. 


Write for our monthly list of Typewriters and Office Furniture 





RELIANCE COMPANY 


RELIANCE HOUSE, 2 Gray’s Inn Road, HOLBORN 


"PHONE HOLBORN 2388 
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SUT TTUO TELE ETT 


Se ACRE 





NEW AND SECOND HAND BARGAINS IN EVERY MAKE 


Machines lent on hire, hire purchase by easy terms. All makes 
repairea or rebuilt in our own factory by skilled mechanics. 
Each machine has same guarantee as makers give with new ones. 











STAKE SPACE BAR WITH THUME AT END OF EACH WORD 


“TAVIS IR'S= STANDARD<KEYBOAR = 


ne - QUALITY ee iis 


for ieaetive’ cant. ad teaching Typewriting. Well-made and far more. durable 
than the cheap ones offered to the public. Price 10s. 6d. each, post free. 
Special Terms to Teachers or Schools. 





TWO DRAWER TYPEWRITER TABLES in oak, £3 [0s. each. A few 
second-hand ones, £2 IQs. each. 


FOUR DRAWER TYPISTS’ DESKS in oak, with ou -out flap, £6 10s., 
£6 17s. 6d. and £7 each. Price depends on quality. 


Ditto, best quality desks with extension flap in addition, £8 10s. and £8 15s. 


NEW and SECOND HAND DUPLICATORS, Bargains, a large variety 


always in-stock. 


TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane 


London, W.C.2, England 


And at 92 Queen Street, E.C.4, 5 Gt. New Street, and 6a Orde Hall Street, W.C. 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 4810 (FOUR LINES) 
ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINES OF ALL MAKES IN STOCK. 


ST TT ee eT er TT ee reas tarrincterie aie cesar ere nee HHUAQAUUTUEEE EAE ERECEUGUAUUUUUERTEQUUUUUOTEENENUALHITAGS 
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BOOKS & COURSES 


BY MR. and MRS, - 
SMITH CLOUGH 


E 
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LE TYPEWRITING TING 


A Typewriting Teacher’s Diploma Course 
A Typewriting Catechism 
A New Course in Typewriting 

‘The Happy Typist | 


SHORTHAND 


A Shorthand Teacher’s Diploma Course 
140 Helps to 140 Speed 


Literary Shorthand Courses: 


Wordsworth ; Shakespeare's “Henry V,” 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; 
Goethe’s “ Faust” » R. L. Stevenson ; Balzac ; 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius ; Epistle of 
St. James 


Write for full particulars, stating course desired, to 
THE FOLKESTONE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
2, 62 GUIEDAALESTREET, FOLKESTONE 
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| TYPEWRITING PAPERS 


to give your work an_ excellent 
appearance are the series named: 


EXCELSIOR 


They are specially manufactured 
for the purpose and are of 


—BRITISH MAKE— 








YOUR STATIONER WILL WILLINGLY SHOW YoU SAMPLES. 





WHOLESALE DEPOT: 


Drury House, Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.2. 








“SERVICE Is THE ONLY ADVERTISE- 
MENT MEN CAN READ IN THE DARK,” c 








There's a growing demand 
for Typewriters on Hire. 


Why not meet the demand in your own town? 









can show you how to start; can supply machines 

suitable for the business at very reasonable prices ; 

in short, can help you to build a business worth while. 

There is no time just like the present for a project 

of this kind. Come and talk it over with our 
genial Hire Department Manager. 


350 TYPEWRITERS 


always available for immediate despatch, Machines 
that we can attach our name to with confidence. 










Reliance Company’s Typewriter List 
contains: Some reasons why a Typewriter can 

help you; hints on the selection of a machine; 
illustrations of all popular Typewriters, with des- 
criptions and prices; RELIANCE sales methods, 
which assure satisfaction to the individual 
customer; Approval and Hire terms; Repair and 
Exchange methods; Tips for Typists; and much 
‘useful information. 










Office Furniture. ‘ Reriance” have the name 
for good Second-hand Furniture at reasonable prices, 








RELIANCE MERCHANDISE, LTD., 
Reliance House, Pee 


2 Grays Inn Road, W.C. and 97D Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Phone—HOoO.LBorn 2388. Phone—CENTRAL 5498. 


S.504. 












